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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 
POLICY FOR SKILLED MANPOWER 


New report: National Manpower Council has issued important 
report under title "A Policy for Skilled Manpower". Council 
was organized in 1951 at Columbia University and is subsidized by 
Ford Foundation. This report, published by Columbia University 
Press, is fourth volume of series of studies on manpower. 

Occupational classification: Report points up fuzziness of 
current occupational classification systems. For example, oc-— 
cupation of machinist is traditionally viewed as skilled. But, 
study by Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that perhaps majority of 
those who call themselves machinists in reporting to Census are 
really semi-skilled. Census of 1950 reported about 525,000 
machinists. Bureau of Labor Statistics reported only 165,000 all- 
around machinists and about 470,000 machine-tool operators. 
Probably only about 80 per cent of those listed in Census as 
craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers, and technicians are skilled 
workers or technicians. Modern farming requires high degree of 
technical knowledge, managerial ability, and competence in main-— 
tenance and repair of machinery and equipment, in addition to 
usual farming skills. Yet it's not grouped as skilled occupation. 

Growth of skilled labor force: From 1870 to 1920 skilled 
group grew at more rapid rate than total work force. During next 
two decades, this group increased in size less rapidly than total 
work force. Situation was again reversed between 1940 and 1950. 
In 1950, craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers made up almost 14 
per cent of total labor force, compared to 11.6 per cent ten years 
earlier. 

Automation no threat: Report discusses current fears of un- 
employment resulting from automation. Conclusion is that net 
effect of advances in technology is to increase rather than re— 
duce over-all demand for skills. True, new technology reduces and 
eliminates need for certain kinds of skilled workers. But it also 
requires more and new types of skilled labor to plan and make 
models of increasingly complex machines it creates, and to pro- 
duce, service, control, and maintain them. Automatic factory of 
future promises to displace semi-skilled operative—machine—tender 
whose work is narrowly specialized and more or less routine—and 
to give added significance to skilled and technical labor needed 
for production, maintenance, and repair of new automatic machinery. 
Trend toward using skilled workers in developmental and pre- 


production stages of industrial operations, rather than in action 
production of final product, will probably continue. These func-— 
tions are filled by engineers' assistants, designers, set-up and 
lay-out men, and makers of tools, jigs, templates, patterns, 
models, and cores. Increasing employment of foremen, scheduling 
clerks, production technicians, inspectors, trouble shooters and 
utilitymen to make up for lack of flexibility of semi-skilled 
workers may also be expected to continue. Machinery and elec— 
tronic devices may tend to increase need for electronic and other 
types of skilled workers, and to decrease need for clerical 
workers, but clerical employment will probably continue to grow 
for some time. 

What employers want: Most large companies don't look for 
specific skills or technical knowledge in hiring young workers. 
Most of the workers who ultimately become skilled at first hold 
simple beginners' jobs. They move into jobs classified as skilled 
on basis of performance, desire and ability to take advantage of 
training opportunities at hand, and seniority. Therefore, large 
employers are interested in motivation and attitudes more than in 
specialized skills, in general intelligence more than in specific 
aptitudes. Except in South, most employers are reluctant to hire 
young people who are not high school graduates. Employers who 
were consulted in this study felt that most school guidance per- 
sonnel seem well qualified to give advice about higher education, 
but know little about employment opportunities in industry. Many 
employers, especially in South, were concerned over what they re- 
garded as overvaluation of white collar jobs by parents, teachers, 
and students. Guidance problem is intensified in South because 
industry is new in many localities, and teachers, parents, and 
young people are entirely ignorant of nature of industrial em 
ployment. 

Vocational guidance: Report includes chapter giving strong 
endorsement to vocational guidance. Here are some critical state- 
ments: "Although guidance people tend to exaggerate the im- 
portance of psychological testing, it does have many valuable 
applications. ..." "The effectiveness of vocational guidance 
may be endangered by the increasingly ambitious goals of the 
guidance movement. These goals lead to programs which seek to 
counsel the youngster regarding all his adjustment problems. 

They may thus divert attention and effort from the specific ob- 
jectives of vocational guidance." 
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Personal and Situational Factors 
Associated with Perfect Attendance 


[eee stupy had as its purpose the investi- 
gation and analysis of personal and situ- 
ational factors associated with markedly 
superior high school attendance. 

The investigator's experience as an at- 
tendance coordinator in a New York City 
high school led to the idea that school at- 
tendance is determined chiefly by the con- 
ditions under which a student lives rather 
than the state of his health or of the 
weather. Getting a child off to school each 


morning appears a relatively simple matter | 


but actually it is influenced by his total way 
of life. The student's. interests, abilities, 
needs and values, and his family’s social 
and financial setting are involved in the 
decision to attend or not attend. 

It is granted that personal illness, incle- 
ment weather, and acute home situations 
will continue to be main causes of non- 
attendance. But there is an area between 
actual and possible attendance where each 
decision not to attend is a subjective one, 
dependent on conditions other than the 
three generally accepted explanations 
noted above. 

Three groups, excellent, average, and 
poor attenders, were studied in order to 
understand better those factors which ac- 
_ company excellent attendance. 

To determine the criteria for the groups, 
the absence totals of the entire population 
of an urban high school for the fall term 
1952 were tabulated and three categories 
set up. Superior attenders were absent no 
days (74 students); average attenders absent 
five or six days (62 students); poor attenders 


Marcaret M. MULLIN is with the New York City 
schools and New York University. 

This article is based upon an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, “An Examination of Factors Present 
in Superior High School Attendance.” New York 
University, 1955. 
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absent 13 or more days for reasons un- 
known to the school authorities (50 stud- 
ents). There were 186 subjects in the study, 
tenth grade students attending a compre- 
hensive metropolitan high school. 

The investigation of three groups was 
carried out in order to identify those dis- 
criminatory elements in background, atti- 
tude, and school record which characterize 
superior attenders specifically, revealing a 
contrast between superior and average at- 
tenders on the one hand, between superior 
and poor attenders on the other. The es- 
tablishment of significant differences be- 
tween the groups, the first step in deter- 
mining discriminatory factors, did not suf- 
fice; differences had to be such that a trait 
or characteristic of superior attenders was 
not in evidence to a comparable degree 
among average or poor attenders, or if 
present in the comparison groups was ab- 
sent from the group of superior attenders. 

The testing program was planned within 
the free time of the students. Four ex- 
tended prefect or homeroom periods were 
required for the completion of the inven- 
tories: Period 1, California Test of Per- 
sonality; Period 2, Bell School Inventory 
and Stott Home Life Scale; Period 3, Per- 
sonal Data Form and Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule; Period 4, Mental Health 
Analysis. A pilot study had been con- 
ducted in a ninth grade class in a New York 
City high school to determine time allot- 
ments for the several instruments. 

Necessary factual data were collected from 
the following sources: 

1. From the high school permanent rec- 
ord: date of birth, a group test IQ score, 
number of days absent in each of the four 
high school semesters, number of major 
subjects taken and passed, final marks in 
major subjects. 
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2. From the medical certificate: signifi- 
cant health history and physician’s recom- 
mendation for full or modified activity. 

3. From the cumulative guidance folder: 
the number of days absent in each year 
above the ‘second grade of elementary 
school. 

Subjective ratings on nine character 
traits were secured from the instructors. 
Each student in the experiment was rated 
by the teachers of his major subjects. 

Determining the socio-economic status 
of the subjects of the study involved the use 
of the Index of Status Characteristics de- 
veloped by Warner. Independent ratings 
of four factors, occupation of father, source 
of family income, house, and neighborhood 
type were made, weighted, and translated 
into a social class designation by two mem- 
bers of an investigating team. 

The three groups, superior, average, and 
poor attenders were compared on attend- 
ance record, intelligence quotient, ratio of 
promction, scholastic achievement, socio- 
economic status, attitude toward home and 
school, personality traits, and temperament. 
In organizing the data, six separate cate- 
gories were maintained for the boys and 
girls in the three main groups. 

The mean, standard deviation, and criti- 
cal ratio for the difference of means were 
computed for the following items: 


1Q (Henmon Nelson Group Test) 
Ratio of promotion (majors passed to majors taken) 
Total number of days absent 

a. Grades 3-6 

b. Grades 7 and 8 

c. Grades 3-8 


d. Grades 9 and 10 

e. Grades 3-10 

Score on Bell School Inventory 

Score on Stott Home Life Scale 

California Test of Personality: Total score, two 
partial scores and twelve sub-test scores 

Mental Health Analysis: Total score, two partial 
scores and ten sub-test scores 

Thurstone Temperament Schedule: Nine trait 


scores 
Descriptive Rating Scale: Nine character trait 


ratings 


The significance of the difference in the 
replies made by the six groups to the indi- 
vidual items of the several inventories was 
determined by the chi-square technique. 
The value of chi-square was determined for 
the following: Personal Data Blank (27 
items), Mental Health Analysis (200 items), 
California Test of Personality (180 items), 
Stott Home Life Scale (69 items), Bell 
School Inventory (76 items). 


Factors Associated with Superior 
Attendance 


Findings: Distinctive differences that 
set superior attenders apart from average 
and from poor attenders were found in the 
following areas: attendance history, school 
satisfaction, socio-economic status. 

Attendance History: The superior at- 
tenders of this study were superior attenders 
during every stage of school life, achieving 
a per cent of attendance signally surpassing 
the general average. The absence pattern 
established in Grades 3 through 6 of the 
elementary school, superior attenders least 
absence, poor attenders greatest, was main- 
tained in the upper grades and in the first 
two high school years. 

The performance of siblings who had at- 
tended or were attending the high school 
paralleled that of the subjects of the study. 
The siblings of superior attenders had least 
absence and the siblings of poor attenders 
had the greatest amount of absence. 

A group of students who were absent 


Health and the weather don’t determine school attendance 
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one day or no day in the freshman term had 
a ninety-six per cent attendance record for 
the four high school years, maintaining the 
excellent standing achieved earlier. 

School Satisfaction: Superior attenders 
receive higher grades than average or poor 
attenders. The three groups differ signifi- 
cantly in general scholastic average, rank- 
ing in grade averages as they do in attend- 
ance, superior attenders highest, poor at- 
tenders lowest. This rank order holds also 
for intelligence test scores, but superior at- 
tenders, possessing a slight advantage over 
average attenders, are teamed with them in 
differing significantly from poor attenders 
in scores on a group intelligence test. 

Superior attenders are less likely to leave 
school, more likely to be promoted than 
average or poor attenders. Students who 
are not absent proceed without interrup- 
tion and graduate with their class at the ex- 
pected date. 

Superior attenders reveal a positive satis- 
fied attitude toward school, avoiding luke- 
warm or dissatisfied responses to an inquiry 
into feelings toward shool, denying the de- 
sire to “quit” school. 


Teachers rated the superior attenders 
highest, poor attenders lowest in nine char- 
acter traits included in the descriptive 


rating sheet. Differences were largest in 
three traits closely related to success in 
school subjects: being industrious, respon- 
sible, interested in school work. Differences, 
though not so great, were significantly dif- 
ferent for all but one (sociable) of the re- 
maining traits: neat in personal appearance, 
amenable to classroom authority, flexible, 
leader, and emotionally stable. In general, 
superior attenders earn higher ratings on 
personality traits, being approved by 
teachers to a degree significantly different 
from average and poor attenders. 

Students with superior attendance rec- 
ords are more likely to join school clubs 
than are poor or average attenders. Supe- 
rior attenders scored highest in the sub- 
test of the Mental Health Analysis entitled 
“Satisfying Work and Recreation,” a series 
of questions primarily concerned with at- 
titudes toward school, and pleasure in the 
anticipation of the day’s work there. 
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The replies to particular items in the in- 
ventories indicate that superior attenders 
feel differently than average or poor at- 
tenders about school subjects and teachers. 
They do not find that teachers are too strict 
or that they would be happier if teachers 
were kinder. They find their subjects in- 
teresting and consider that they manage to 
get along in school as well as most pupils. 

Superior attenders made significantly 
higher scores in the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule in the section labeled “Re- 
flective.” Superior attenders attested their 
inclination to work alone, to pursue quiet, 
bookish projects. They seem to prefer to 
confine their activities to home and school, 
answering affirmatively to a significantly 
greater degree than average or poor at- 
tenders the query, “Would you rather stay 
away from parties or social affairs?” 

Socio-Economic Status: The social class 
designations determined by the use of War- 
ner’s Index of Social Characteristics re- 
vealed that superior attenders present a 
pattern of social class membership that is 
significantly different from that of average 
attenders and from that of poor attenders. 
The three groups assume the same rank in 
socio-economic status as in attendance; 
superior attenders highest, average at- 
tenders next, poor attenders lowest. 

The higher socio-economic status of su- 
perior attenders indicates a family income 
adequate to preclude such deterrents to 
regular attendance as lack of ready money 
for carfare, lunch, school costs; lack of 
clothing for stormy or cold weather, lack 
of medical care for a speedy recovery and 
return to school. 

In determining socio-economic status, the 
Warner Index weights the occupation of 
the parent most heavily. The fathers of 
superior attenders were college graduates 
in significantly greater number than were 
the fathers of poor or average attenders, 
a factor affecting earning power and atti- 
tude toward schooling. 

Two of Warner’s three social Classes, 
middle and lower, are represented in the 
study, the upper class not being in evidence 
in this public school population. Member- 
ship of the superior attenders to a signifi- 
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cantly greater degree in the higher of the 
two classes implies that middle class ex- 
pectations will operate, achievement in 
school assuming importance. Superior 
attenders had higher scores in one section 
of the California Test of Personality “So- 
cial Standards,” a set of questions requiring 
judgment of correct conduct and of right 
and wrong attitudes, revealing that middle 
class values (obedience to authority, re- 
spect for the rights of others, avoidance of 
aggression) have been absorbed. 
Two-thirds of the superior attenders are 
only children or the first born in a family 
of two or three children, a status encourag- 
ing greater awareness of family expecta- 
tions and parental pressure. The likeli- 
hood of this possibility increases in the 
light of the fact that one-half of the su- 
perior attenders have foreign born fathers. 
The higher socio-economic status of su- 
perior attenders gives this group an ad- 
vantage over poor and average attenders 
in the matter of current expenses and ex- 
pectation of further schooling, decreases 
the possibility of those emergencies which 
interfere with and curtail school attendance. 


Summary of the Findings for Superior 
Attenders 


The superior attender in this study has 
maintained an excellent record of attend- 
ance throughout his school career. He 
attends under more favorable home and 
school conditions than do poor and aver- 
age attenders. He comes from a home of 
higher socio-economic standing and is a 
member of a smaller family in which the 
parents have more formal education. He 
receives higher grades in school subjects, 
participates in extra-curricular activities, is 
generally approved by his teachers who 
assign to him the higher ratings on character 
traits. 

It is recognized that not all factors are 
favorable for each superior attender. The 
conditions which surround the lives of 
superior attenders result in a more favor- 
able total situation. 

For superior attenders, the determinants 
of the pattern of regular attendance may 
be considered as a lack of deterrents, a 
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strong motivation toward books and school- 
ing, and a rewarding, profitable school ex- 
perience. 


Factors Associated with Average 
Attendance 


Average attenders assumed a middle posi- 
tion in four areas so that distinct patterns 
were discernible for the three groups. Sig- 
nificant differences were such that average 
attenders separated the two extreme groups, 
rating neither so high as superior attenders 
nor so low as poor attenders in school at- 
tendance, grade averages, teachers’ ratings, 
and school progress. 

Average attenders had been average at- 
tenders consistently from the elementary 
grades through the ninth and tenth years. 

Average attenders earned neither the 
highest nor the lowest grade average, were 
rated neither top nor bottom on the ratings 
given by teachers on traits closely related 
to success in subject matter mastery, being 
responsible, industrious, and interested in 
school work. 

The desire to withdraw was more evident 
in average attenders than superior attenders, 
less evident than in poor attenders. 

Average attenders surpassed poor and 
superior attenders in one area, Part I, 
Self-Adjustment, of the California Test of 
Personality. The higher scores earned by 
the average attenders resulted in significant 
differences which are interpreted to mean 
that average attenders experience fewer 
feelings of personal insecurity and social 
inadequacy, are further along the road to 
social adjustment, are not inclined to limit 
their activities to home and school. 


Factors Associated with Poor Attendance 


It was possible to distinguish poor at- 
tenders from average and superior attenders 
by their performance in three areas: at- 
tendance history, grade averages, dissatis- 
faction with school. 

The attendance pattern for the group of 
poor attenders was consistent. The poor 
attenders of this study were poor attenders 
throughout their school lives. The high 
absence rate achieved in the early grades of 
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elementary school continued in the upper 
grades and in the high school years. 

Poor attenders scored lowest in a group 
intelligence test, significant differences ex- 
isting between the average score of the 
group and that of the two other groups. 

The general scholastic average for the 
four high school terms was lowest for the 
group of poor attenders. Failures and a 
large number of minimum passing grades 
account for the low average in major sub- 
jects. 

On the Bell School Inventory poor at- 
tenders had the high scores that indicated 
unsatisfactory adjustment. They found 
much to dislike in teachers and studies. 
Poor attenders replied affirmatively to the 
following questions: 


Would you like to quit school or go to work? 
Would you stay away from school oftener if you 
dared? 


Low ratings were assigned to poor at- 
tenders by their teachers in four traits, 
three related to the subject mastery, “inter- 
ested in school work,” “industrious,” “re- 
sponsible,” and the fourth “sociable” re- 
lated in some degree to functioning in the 
classroom group situation. 

The students who report to school least 
regularly are more likely to be members of 
a larger family in which the mother is 
employed full-time outside the home. 

This group claimed chronic illness more 
frequently, were less likely to rate their 
health as good, reported they were troubled 
with many colds, and that they caught cold 
easily. 

In the section of the Mental Health An- 
alysis “Freedom from Nervous Manifesta- 
tions,” concerned primarily with physical 
symptoms, the low scores of poor attenders 
reaffirmed the group's estimate of its health 
as average or poor. 

Poor attenders had the low scores on the 
“active” trait of the Thurstone Tempera- 
ment Schedule. A high score implies that 
a person likes to be “on the go,” probably 
walks, speaks, writes, works, and eats fast. 
Poor attenders are not likely to be in a 
hurry, to move, act, or work quickly. 
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Summary of the Findings for Poor 
Attenders 


The poor attender maintained a high 
rate of absence throughout his school career, 
his percentage of attendance regressing 
seriously in high school. He attends high 
school under least favorable circumstances: 
has the lowest intelligence test score and 
the lowest grade average, is rated poorest 
by his teachers in the personality traits 
related to success in his school work, dis- 
likes his subjects and his teachers, attends 
under compulsion, avoiding participation 
in clubs and activities that are school 
centered. The poor attender does not rate 
his health as good and considers himself 
subject to frequent colds. 

The poor attender is likely to be a mem- 
ber of a family in which both parents are 
employed, the mother working full-time 
outside the home. 

For the poor attenders, there are deter- 
rents to regular attendance (physical health, 
a pattern of non-attendance, home prob- 
lems) and a lack of strong motivating forces 
(rewarding, satisfying work, the approval 
of teachers, a sense of belonging to the 
school). Though these factors are not all 
unfavorable for each poor attender, the con- 
ditions existing in the lives of poor attenders 
add up to a less favorable total situation. 


Conclusion 


This investigation and analysis of per- 
sonal and situational factors associated with 
superior high school attendance reveals 
that the habit of regular attendance es- 
tablished in the early school years was 
maintained consistently under home and 
school situations resulting in a more favor- 
able total situation for the group. 

The superior attender comes from a home 
of higher socio-economic standing and is 
a member of a smaller family in which the 
parents have more formal education. The 
higher status indicates an income more 
adequate for current expenses in a family 
in which school progress is important. 

The superior attender receives higher 
grades in school subjects without a corre- 
sponding differential in scholastic ability. 
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He participates in extra-curricular activities 
to a greater extent. He is more generally 
approved by his teachers who assign to 
him the higher ratings on character traits, 
his advantage being specially evident in 
the traits related to school success. 


side. 


the student had fallen. 


by on the other side. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR 


It came to pass that a certain student fell among evil companions. 
They stripped him of his allowance, induced him to forsake his studies, 
left him outcaste by his elders, wounded of pride, and fallen by the way- 


For superior attenders, the pattern of 
regular attendance may be considered to 
be determined by the absence of deterrents 
and by the presence of motivating forces 
in the family attitude and in the student's 
satisfying, profitable school experience. 


And by chance there came that way a Keeper of Records who saw that 
And, as is the custom of record keepers, he 
recorded it. And he said unto the student, Every student who falls by 
the wayside should be helped. There should be no partiality. 
that I could help all students, then I could help thee! 
he consulted his book and found that it was so written, and he passed 


Would 
And so saying, 


And there likewise came that way a Test Maker and he looked upon the 
student and it appeared that he was sorely beaten. 
allowance and found that it was 98 per cent empty. 
companions and discovered that seven out of ten of them were evil. He 
talked to the elders and learned that they had all rejected him. 
devised an ingenious method of measuring the extent to which the stu- 
dent's pride had been wounded. He at last became convinced that here, 
indeed, was a student who had fallen by the wayside! 

And the Test Maker assembled paper and pencils and wrote a mighty 
dissertation recommending that help be provided. And he filed his dis- 
sertation and passed by on the other side. 

And there also came that way an Interviewer. And he looked upon 
the fallen student and said, How feelest thou? And the student answered 
saying, My pride is wounded, my companions were false, the elders have 
forsaken me, there is no hope! And the Interviewer said, Thou feelest, 
then, that there is no hope. And the student cried, Woe is me, my 
mistakes are grievous, I have been false to my heritage, leave me that I 
may mourn alone! And the Interviewer said, Thou wouldst have me go. 
And the student answered, Thou sayest. And the Interviewer made note 
of it and passed by on the other side. 

But there also came that way a certain teacher. And when he saw the 
fallen student, he had compassion on him. He found linen and oil and 
helped the student bind up his wounded pride. He directed him to an 
agent who found work to replenish the misspent allowance. 
the student rediscover his studies. And he assisted him in convincing 
his elders that he should no longer be rejected. 

Which, now, of these four, sayest thou was counselor unto him who 
had fallen?—Grorce A. Pierson, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


He examined his 
He consulted his 


He 


He helped 
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OPPORTUNITY: Rehabilitation Counseling 


by LEONARD M. MILLER, JAMES F. GARRETT, and NATHANIEL STEWART 


N Juty, 1954, Congress enacted the Voca- 

tional Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1954 (P.L. 565—83rd Congress) designed to 
carry out the President's recommendation to 
strengthen and substantially expand the 
Nation's resources for the rehabilitation of 
our handicapped people. The immediate 
godls set by the President for the Federal- 
State vocational rehabilitation program con- 
templated a progressive expansion of the 
program from the rehabilitation of 55-60 
thousand persons annually—under the pres- 
‘ent program—to 200,000 disabled persons 
rehabilitated annually by 1959. 

A major obstacle to extending rehabilita- 
tion opportunities to more disabled people 
is an insufficient supply of trained personnel 
to provide the necessary services. Acute 
personnel shortages already exist in every 
professional field involved in providing re- 
habilitation services. The professional per- 
sonnel include rehabilitation counselors, 
therapists (physical, occupational, speech, 
and hearing), social workers, psychologists, 
prosthetists, specialists for the blind, and 
nurses and physicians trained in rehabilita- 
tion. 

Among these there must be a considerable 
increase in the number of rehabilitation 
counselors. At present approximately 1,200 
rehabilitation counselors are employed in 
the Federal-State vocational rehabilitation 
program. In the absence of a professional 
curriculum for this field of work, present 
personnel for the most part have been re- 
cruited from many fields of work and their 
professional preparation provided through 
on-the-job training. 


LEONARD M. MILter is Assistant Chief, Division of 
Training; James F. Garrett is Chief, Division of 
m Services; and NATHANIEL Stewart is Chief, 
Division of Training; all of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C. 
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Although there has not been formulated 
any standard professional description of 
the responsibilities of the rehabilitation 
counselor, an on-the-job audit, recently con- 
ducted, reveals the following to be a pattern 
of the examples of work performed and the 
qualifications requisite to this work. 


Examples of Work Performed 
The rehabilitation counselor: 


Obtains, analyzes, and evaluates pertinent informa- 
tion; arranges for medical diagnosis to determine 
kind and extent of disability and rehabilitation pos- 
sibilities; and determines eligibility on the basis of 
law and established policy. 

Secures information about the applicant’s educa- 
tional background and work experience, special in- 
terests, social and economic circumstances, personal- 
ity traits and attitudes; provides for the administra- 
tion and interpretation of psychological tests, when 
indicated for diagnosis; evaluates and interprets 
information and assists the individual in making a 
suitable rehabilitation plan. 

Makes rehabilitation services available to the appli- 
cant, such as medical and health services necessary 
for physical restoration, pre-vocational and voca- 
tional training, transportation and maintenance 
when required; advises with the applicant through- 
out the rehabilitation process and assists him in 
meeting problems of personal, social, and vocational 
adjustment. 

Aids the individual in securing employment con- 
sistent with his capacities and preparation, and 
assists him in meeting the problems of adjustment; 
makes follow-up visits as necessary for vocational 
adjustment of the individual. 

Makes use of available community services and fa- 
cilities and maintains working relationships with 
cooperating agencies; when gaps exist in services, 
makes necessary recommendations. 

Gathers information on occupational requirements 
and keeps informed on employment possibilities. 

Prepares and maintains necessary vocational reha- 
bilitation records and makes reports as required. 
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Qualification Standards 


In order to qualify a rehabilitation coun- 
selor should possess competencies such as: 


Ability to establish and maintain a counseling rela- 
tionship with individuals. 

Ability to evaluate aptitudes, skills, interests, and 
educational background. 

Ability to recognize manifestations of physical and 
mental disabilities and their relationship to voca- 
tional adjustment. 

Ability to analyze reports furnishing medical data 
and to interpret the relationship of the disabilities 
to job requirements. 

Ability to analyze occupations and workers in terms 
of job requirements, the skills required, and the 
physical demands of the job. 

Ability to gather occupational information and 
make use of it. 

Ability to evaluate training programs including the 
ability to determine entrance requirements, the 
scope of the training, the skills and techniques 
taught, and the relative value of similar types of 
training for the same job. 

Ability to interpret the potential capacities and 
abilities of disabled persons and to secure the co- 
operation of employers in employing disabled per- 
sons. 

Ability to make discriminating use of available 
community services in meeting the needs and prob- 
lems of disabled persons and to maintain working 
and cooperative relationships with such sources. 


Knowledge Required 
The rehabilitation counselor should have 
or acquire: 


Basic understanding and knowledge of human be- 
havior as related to personal, social, and vocational 
adjustment, including ability to evaluate aptitudes, 
skills, interest, and educational background. 

Basic knowledge of the relationships of such factors 
to training and to occupational requirements. 
Basic understanding of the possible effects of handi- 
caps on personality in relation to emotional and 
vocational adjustment. 

Working knowledge of Federal, State, and local 
laws pertinent to the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons. 

Considerable knowledge and understanding of prob- 
lems and practices in the rehabilitation field or in 
a field of work closely related to rehabilitation work, 
including methods and techniques necessary to the 
establishment and maintenance of a counseling 
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relationship, the analysis of medical, psychological 
and occupational data, the evaluation of training 
programs, and the interpretation to employers of 
the capacities and abilities of disabled persons. 
Considerable knowledge of current social legisla- 
tion, of services and policies of social welfare pro- 
grams, and of current social and economic problems. 
Working understanding of the policies of employ- 
ers in relation to individuals with physical and 
mental handicaps. 

Knowledge of the organizational and occupational 
structure of modern industry with considerable 
knowledge of a number of occupations in terms of 
the skills, abilities, and physical demands required. 


Personal Qualities 


Essential personal qualifications of re- 
habilitation counselors include: 
Physical stamina necessary to meet the demands of 
the position; pleasing appearance and personality 
necessary for personal contacts involved; flexibility 
and adaptability; capacity to recognize and deal 
with the problems of individuals; interest in and 
understanding of the problems of the disabled; 
imagination, resourcefulness, and initiative in meet- 
ing problem situations. 


Earnings 

A study on annual salaries of rehabilita- 
tion counselors in State vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies in January, 1954 indicates 
the following range distribution: 


Junior Counselors ................ $2,000_$4,800 


In some Federal agencies which provide 
rehabilitation counseling positions under 
Civil Service regulations, the salary ranges 
are somewhat higher. For example, in the 
Veterans Administration, counseling psy- 
chologists are employed under two depart- 
ments, the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery and the Department of Veterans 
Benefits, Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
Education activity. The salaries for these 
positions range from $5,940-$9,600. Data 


There's an acute shortage of trained 
personnel 
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on salaries paid by other agencies are not 
available but it is reasonable to assume that 
the amounts indicated above cover the 
present range. 


Training Opportunities 


Approximately twenty institutions have ' 


received teaching grants from OVR in the 
present fiscal year for preparing rehabilita- 
tion counselors. Traineeships are also 
available to qualified individuals who wish 
to prepare for this field. Amounts avail- 
able to trainees range from $1,600 for the 
first year of graduate study to $2,800 for 
the fourth year of graduate study. The Act 
specifies that no more than two years of 
training may be furnished to an individual 
for any one course of study. Under P.L. 
293 (Department of Medicine and Surgery 
—Veterans Administration) part-time work 
coordinated with academic studies enable 
the student to earn from approximately 
$680-$4,750 per year, depending upon his 
level of training and experience, while pre- 
paring to qualify for a position as a coun- 
seling psychologist. 

Persons interested in applying for a re- 
habilitation counselor traineeship under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act may secure 
the necessary application forms from the 
Director of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from institutions which are cooperating 
with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in administering the traineeship program. 
Applications for traineeships under P.L. 293 
may be secured from the Chief, Vocational 
Counseling, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Eligibility Requirements for Traineeship 
Awards 


An applicant shall meet the admission 
requirements (including educational back- 
ground, personal qualifications, and other 
significant factors in student selection) of 
the institution of his choice, and be recom- 
mended by that school for a rehabilitation 
traineeship award. The school must be 
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among those cooperating with the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation traineeship 
program. 

He must be a citizen of the United States, 
or have declared his intention to become one 
(received first citizenship papers). 

He must comply with the requirements 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare with respect to certification of 
his loyalty to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

He may be awarded a rehabilitation 
traineeship only if he is not receiving other 
Federal educational benefits. 

An individual who is awarded a trainee- 
ship is free to seek employment of his own 
choice upon conclusion of his training; 
he is not required to work for the State- 
Federal program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion upon conclusion of his training course, 
nor does the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation assume responsibility for employing 
or placing a trainee. 


Prospects for Employment 


Prospects for the employment of rehabili- 
tation counselors over the next four years 
based upon informed estimates reveal that 
to achieve the President’s goal of rehabili- 
tating 200,000 disabled persons annually 
by 1959, an additional 3,500 to 4,000 re- 
habilitation counselors will be required by 
the State agencies alone. With the many 
rehabilitation centers and the large num- 
bers of schools and other agencies engaged 
in the education and rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons, it seems reasonable to expect 
that the number of counselors needed will 
be considerably larger than 4,000. 

Another important consideration is the 
opportunity for advancement. Opportuni- 
ties for advancing into an administrative 
position are always present in a field which 
shows prospects of rapid growth. The de- 
mand for qualified professional personnel 
in teaching positions cannot be filled at 
the present time. With more persons en- 
rolled in training during the coming year, 
this need will become increasingly acute. 

By passing the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act and by appropriating funds for 
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carrying out its provisions, the Congress 
has indicated clearly its concern for in- 
creasing the supply of qualified personnel 
who provide rehabilitation services to dis- 
abled people. The ultimate goal of the 
vocational rehabilitation program is to as- 
sist disabled persons to prepare for and 
engage in remunerative employment to the 
extent of their capacities, thereby increasing 
not only their social and economic well- 
being but also the productive capacity of 
the Nation. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
does not intend to prescribe where and 
how training programs for rehabilitation 
counselors shall be organized. It takes the 
position that rehabilitation counselors 
should, upon the completion of a training 
program, have the competencies defined 
above. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
prefers to recognize a multidisciplinary ap- 
proach in planning training programs 
within an institution because the areas of 
training cut across departmental lines as is 
evident by the type of training required for 
rehabilitation counseling. Whether the 
heaviest weight in terms of course work 
would be in departments of psychology, 
schools of social work, departments of spe- 
cial education, departments of counselor 
training, or other departments, has not 
been determined and will not be by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. It 
may well be that, in the near future, some 
intensive study of this problem will indi- 
cate that one or another of these depart- 
ments should take the primary responsibil- 
ity and that some formal system of accredi- 
tation should and will be organized. Until 
that time, it is the policy of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation that the organi- 
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To punish a man because we infer from some doctrine he holds or from 
the conduct of others who hold the same doctrine with him that he will 
commit a crime is persecution and 
Lorp MACAULAY. 


is in any case foolish and wicked.— 


zation of curricula for the training of re- 
habilitation counselors should be deter- 
mined by each training institution in terms 
of its available staff, resources, and pattern 
of organization. 

To assist in setting up patterns for train- 
ing of rehabilitation counselors, in defining 
areas of preparation, in selecting and re- 
cruiting these counselors, the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation is making every 
effort to work closely with professional or- 
ganizations concerned such as the American 
Psychological Association, the Council on 
Social Work Education, the National Re- 
habilitation Association, and the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association and 
their affiliated constituents. 


Sources of Information on Rehabilitation 
Counseling 


There is no general agreement on train- 
ing, certification, and duties of the rehabili- 
tation counselor at the present time. How- 
ever, a special committee of the National 
Rehabilitation Association, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, N, W., Washington, D. C., is cur- 
rently studying personnel standards and 
training of rehabilitation counselors. Ex- 
cerpts from reports of this committee out- 
lining basic principles, duties and skills re- 
quired, and areas of training, are available 
from the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion upon request. 

A mimeographed statement containing a 
description of the duties, responsibilities, 
and qualifications of the rehabilitation 
counselor and a statement of training op- 
portunities under the 1954 Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act is available from the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department 
of Health Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Helping Patients Achieve 
REINTEGRATION 


OCCUPATIONAL 


ECENTLY, the Vocational Counseling 

Service was organized within the 
Veterans Administration Hospital System 
as an integral part of the treatment team. 
This has occurred because of the wide ac- 
ceptance of a relatively new concept in the 
care and treatment of hospitalized patients. 
This concept holds that treatment of a pa- 
tient is not completed with the overcoming 
of his physical or emotional illness. It be- 
lieves that the responsibilities of the treat- 
ment team include assisting the patient to 
achieve reintegration into his community. 
And any such reintegration, to be satis- 
factory, must include vocational rehabilita- 
tion, whenever the patient's status allows 
for this type of rehabilitation. 

If an analogy may be used at this point: 
A basketball team that is preoccupied only 
with dribbling and passing and ball han- 
dling is not fulfilling its main function. The 
object of the game, of course, is to sink a 
ball into the basket. In much the same 
way, treatment and medical care become 
most meaningful when it enables the pa- 
tient to once again take up a useful life in 
his home and in his community. 

Now, where does the counseling psy- 
chologist fit into this picture? He con- 
tributes to the patient’s rehabilitation in 
several ways. He usually begins his work 
with a patient after the treatment phase 
has been completed or is near completion. 
It is not his function to assume responsi- 
bility for the treatment of deep-seated prob- 
lems nor to provide psychodiagnostic serv- 
ices. These functions fall to other members 
of the team, notably the physician, the 
clinical psychologist, and others in the para- 
medical specialties. The counseling psy- 
chologist, by contrast, fits into the picture 
toward the terminal end of the patient's 
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stay in the hospital. Perhaps his functions 
can be best understood if they are broken 
down into their component parts which 
shall be called evaluation, counseling, and 
placement. 

First, as to evaluation: It is the counsel- 
ing psychologist’s responsibility to evaluate 
the employability of a given patient. It is 
his responsibility to have a general knowl- 
edge of what employers expect of their em- 
ployees. He must be familiar with the 
job market and with the industrial and 
commercial scene so as to utilize this knowl- 
edge in evaluating the patient's general 
level of employability. For instance, in the 
case of psychiatric patients, he should know 
whether a given patient has sufficient con- 
tact with reality, can attend to instructions, 
and, perhaps most important, has enough 
control over his emotional and intellectual 
life to enable him to step into the world 
of employment. It is obvious that this type 
of evaluation requires two general areas of 
competency; psychological, to evaluate the 
patient, and occupational, to understand 
opportunities in and requirements of the 
job market. 

Once it is determined that a patient is 
generally employable, it falls to the counsel- 
ing psychologist to evaluate with the pa- 
tient his specific assets and liabilities, his 
interests and aptitudes, as well as other 
pertinent factors, to determine his readiness 
to enter into a specific occupation. 

Several methods are utilized in the evalu- 
ation process. The patient’s background is 
studied by means of the medical folder. 
His previous level of adjustment, his educa- 
tion, his work history, and his current 
medical status, together with any other 
factor that sheds light on the patient as 
an individual are carefully weighed. Psy- 
chological tests are used to determine the 
patient’s intellectual level, his measured 
interests and aptitudes, and his personality 
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traits. In this latter category, for instance, 
it may be necessary to know how well a 
patient can relate to other people, whether 
there may be difficulty in getting along with 
authority figures, or, perhaps, with members 
of his own or the opposite sex; whether he 
is predisposed to impulsive behavior which, 
of course, precludes certain types of re- 
sponsibility; whether he desires to work in 
occupations generally thought of as mascu- 
line or whether his interests are more pas- 
sive and feminine in nature. 

A most important method used in eval- 
uating the patient is a series of counseling 
interviews. By means of such interviews 
the counseling psychologist determines how 
a patient feels about his illness, his atti- 
tudes toward his hospitalization, and by 
implication, how he feels about leaving the 
hospital setting to re-enter the community. 
He learns something of the patient's self- 
concept, of the frame of reference within 
which he functions, and of his future as- 
pirations. The counseling interview pro- 
vides a rich source of material through 
which the patient may be understood and 
realistic plans made with him. 

The counseling interview, however, is 
much more than a technique for evaluation. 
It is used for working with those patients 
whose main obstacles on the road to re- 
habilitation lie within themselves in terms 
of fearfulness, anxiety, and general emo- 
tional conflict. Extended counseling may 
be required to help them overcome and 
work through these conflicts. Such counsel- 
ing deals with a patient’s motivation, his 
attitudes toward his current situation and 
his self-concept, that is, how he thinks about 
himself. Its objectives are to provide him 
with some realistic insight into the nature 
of his difficulties and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, to provide him with appropriate 
means by which he can more effectively 
cope with his own internal stresses and 
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those stresses stemming from his environ- 
ment. 

Often a patient is encountered who has 
unrealistic ideas about himself. One type 
of patient, for instance, may have assets 
which, if put to use, could lead to good 
occupational adjustment at a fairly high 
level. In contrast to this realistic appraisal, 
however, the patient may think of himself 
as being unworthy, ineffectual, and unable 
to cope with any but the most routine and 
barren jobs. Or, on the opposite end of 
this continuum, a patient may be referred 
who over-compensates for strong feelings of 
inadequacy by developing rather grandiose 
ideas about his own capacity far out of 
keeping with reality. Or the counseling 
psychologist may encounter a patient who 
is paralyzed by a fundamental fearfulness 
which prevents his utilizing worth-while 
vocational assets. 

It should be noted that counseling tech- 
niques are applied to those patients for 
whom rehabilitation is feasible and when- 
ever there is a problem of vocational plan- 
ning and suitable job placement. This use 
of counseling functionally differs from the 
application of psychotherapy. 

The third main service function of the 
counseling psychologist, in addition to 
evaluation and counseling, is that of place- 
ment. The counseling psychologist is ex- 
pected to establish channels with industrial 
firms and placement agencies through which 
patients may be placed into suitable jobs. 
It cannot be over-emphasized, however, 
that the counseling psychologist does not 
run a placement office. It is not his purpose 
to receive telephone calls requesting that 
such and such a number of clerks, or porters, 
or machine operators are required. On the 
contrary, first he works with the patient and 
then, after suitable evaluation and counsel- 
ing, he makes specific recommendations as 
to future job or educational plans. Only 
after this process has been completed does 
he seek suitable placement for the patient. 


A responsibility of the rehabilitation team 
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If the counseling psychologist works in any 
other way he runs a real danger of helping 
a patient into a position for which he may 
be entirely unsuited, increasing the man’s 
chances for returning to the hospital. 

What has been described above have been 
the three main service functions of the 
counseling psychologist in a Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital setting; namely, evalu- 
ation, counseling, and placement. There 
are two additional functions which are of 
prime importance to counseling psychol- 
ogy. Although these functions do not pro- 
vide immediate services to patients, they 
should not be overlooked in terms of long 
range planning. These functions are re- 
search and training. 

Research projects are needed to obtain 
more information about how patients ad- 
just to their community and to their re- 
spective occupations once they leave the 
hospital. More about the extramural ad- 
justment of patients in all of its phases 
must be learned and techniques and skills 
for counseling and evaluating patients while 
they remain institutionalized must be im- 
proved. 

In addition, there is a training progra 
administered by the Veterans Administra- 
tion through universities approved by the 
American Psychological Association to pro- 
vide training in counseling psychology. 
Trainees are assigned to field stations for 
practicum training to supplement class- 
room work. The ultimate objective, of 
course, is to train sufficient numbers of 
counseling psychologists to fulfill the needs 
of the Veterans Administration. 

A word should be added here concerning 
the background of counseling psychology 


in Veterans Administration hospitals. As 
is well known, vocational advisors have been 
in many VA hospitals since the end of 
World War II. They were part of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation and Education pro- 
gram, and their primary function was to 
deal with patients who were eligible for 
training under the various laws providing 
for veterans’ benefits. The vocational ad- 
visor in the hospital worked for the most 
part only with those patients who required 
further training. 

By contrast, the present counseling psy- 
chologist is not concerned merely with ad- 
ministering veterans’ educational benefits. 
He is interested in functioning as an inte- 
gral member of the treatment team; his 
basic objective is to help the patient achieve 
occupational reintegration in the commu- 
nity. The counseling psychologist works 
with non-service-connected as well as with 
service-connected patients and much more 
often than not the patients whom he 
counsels will enter jobs rather than schools. 

To summarize, then, the counseling psy- 
chologist is a psychologist who combines 
two types of skills to help handicapped 

ple. There is his occupational and in- 
dustrial knowledge which enables him to 
evaluate the job market, the demands of 
employers, and which is useful to him in 
his placement function. And there are his 
psychological skills whereby he is able to 
understand and evaluate the patient as an 
individual, to counsel him regarding prob- 
lems of human relationships and problems 
of vocational planning, and to work out 
with him a program leading to suitable 
employment which is so often crucial for 
total community adjustment. 


From a report to the Chief of Professional Services, VA Hospital, East 


Orange, New Jersey: “In the ten months just passed . . 


. no patient 


who completed this counseling psychology process at this hospital has 
been readmitted. It may be inferred that there was some material con- 
tribution made by this service to the post hospital adjustment planning 
of these patients.”—Henry Kavkewrrz, Chief Counseling Psychology 


Service. 
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THE PLAN SHEET 
A Guidance Technique 


by PHELON MALOUF 


WHO are advocating that 
young people be helped to plan real- 
istically should study the plan sheet pro- 
grams used in the secondary schools of 
Utah. These programs, which are designed 
to assist students in planning their educa- 
tional and vocational futures, consist of 
two main aspects: (1) a_ well-organized 
sheet or card to serve as a written record of 
the student's plans, and (2) competent 
guidance personnel and services to assist 
the student in this activity. » 

The plan sheet as a guidance technique 
was introduced in Utah in 1948 by Fred 
M. Fowler [J], who was then serving as 
state director of guidance services. One of 
the first counselors in the state to adopt this 
idea was Jesse B. Casper, counselor at the 
Jordan High School, Sandy, Utah. As a 
result of Mr. Casper’s successful experience, 
other counselors became interested in using 
this technique. A guidance monograph was 
written to serve as a guide and to give 
examples [2], and many plan sheet pro- 
grams were developed. 

A questionnaire survey of the plan sheet 
programs in Utah was made during the 
school year 1953-1954 to determine the 
status of such programs in the schools and 
to secure information which might con- 
tribute to their further development and 
refinement. Some of the results of this 
survey, based upon the responses from Utah 
secondary schools, are presented in this 
article. 

Extent of plan sheet programs. Of the 
64 high schools responding to the ques- 
tionnaire, fifty-five per cent stated they had 
established a plan sheet program, and thirty 
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per cent claimed they were in process of 
developing one. Ten per cent said they 
had never considered such a program. 
Only five per cent reported they had dis- 
continued the plan sheet program after 
having had experience with it. Reported 
reasons for discontinuance of programs re- 
flected changes in staff or similar factors, 
not defects or failings in the program itself. 

Carrying out the plan sheet program. A\- 
though the planning activities from school 
to school vary considerably, a general 
pattern of usage based on the findings of 
this survey is appearing. 

At the beginning of the 7th grade, or at 
an appropriate time early in the secondary 
level, a personal data sheet is filled in with 
each student. (example of this form in Fig- 
ure 1.) It was felt that students at this 
level are not quite ready to make specific 
plans, and, actually, there is little room for 
choice in the early junior high curriculum. 
However, it was reported that filling in a 
personal data sheet, in which background 
information is secured about the student, 
helps the counselor to get acquainted with 
the student, helps the student to learn about 
and accept the guidance program, and gets 
the student to thinking ahead. 

Near the end of the 8th grade or the 
beginning of the 9th grade, the plan sheet 
is completed with the student. (An ex- 
ample of this form is shown in Figure 2.) 
It was reported that the student at this 
level is generally ready for the planning ex- 
perience. The usual practice, after the 
plan sheet for the student is made, is to 
review it with him each year as he con- 
tinues through high school. 

The plan sheet provides space for basic 
identifying information about the student, 
his general school background, his main in- 
terests and hobbies, his work experiences, 
his tentative educational and vocational 
choices, his desires for participation in 
school activities, and his tentative choices 


Programs in Utah find it a useful tool 
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FIGURE 1 
Example of Personal Data Sheet 


By - 


My School Days 
My favorite subjects are: 
I like them because: 
Activities I like most in school are: 
I like them because: 
My most difficult subjects are: 
They are hard for me because: 
Things that I dislike about school are: 
Things that I can do to be happier and more successful in school are: 


My Leisure Time Activities 
Things I do in my spare time are: 
I like these activities because: 
I think that hobbies are important because: 


My Social Life 
Things I like most about my friends are: 
I believe I am a “good friend” because: 
Activities I enjoy with my friends are: 
Activities that my family and-I enjoy together are: 
My family is important to me because: 


My Work Experiences 
Jobs I have had are: 


Those I liked most were: 
I liked them because: 
Things that will help me to be successful on a job are: 


My Plans for the Future 
After I am out of school I plan to: 
What I am doing now in school will be very helpful in the future because: 


Some special subjects that I could take to help me be more successful in the future are: 


My hobbies and other out-of-school activities may help me to be successful in the future because: 


My Ideas about Planning for the Future 
It is wise that I begin to think and plan now for the future because: 


Some things that may interfere with my present work and future plans are: 


of high school courses of study. There are school, but the above basic areas are gen- 
variations in the plan sheet from school to erally included. 
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FIGURE 2 
Example of Plan Sheet 


Last Name First Name Birthdate 


Address Telephone 


Parent or Guardian 


Schools last attended 
School Year 


Indicate which of the following courses you 
wish to follow: 


College Prep 
Co 


rcial 


Industrial 


General 


Main Interests, Abilities, and Hobbies: 


After school I plan to: 
Go to Work 


Go to College 


Vocational Choice Work Experience 


10th Grade 


9th Grade 


12th Grade 


11th Grade 


Signature 


Parent's Signature 


The plan sheet is usually kept in the stu- quent reference and use. Sometimes extra 
dent’s cumulative record folder for fre- copies are made to be used by the principal, 
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teacher, or counselor. At times the stu- 
dent is provided with a copy of his own. 

Usually the counselor in the school is as- 
signed to the task of completing the plan 
sheet with the student. The average length 
of time for the planning interview is twenty 
to thirty minutes, although there are varia- 
tions. Sometimes the student needs one or 
more followup interviews before he com- 
pletes his plan. 

In instances where the time of the coun- 
selor is limited, the counselor may intro- 
duce and explain the plan sheet to groups 
of students, have them fill in part of the 
sheet as a group, and then complete the 
remainder in an individual interview. In 
certain cases, the counselor will complete 
plan sheets for just one group of students 
each year. 

In schools where there is no assigned 
counselor, the planning activities are dele- 
gated to homeroom or advisory teachers. 

Inasmuch as the plans made by students 
are considered to be tentative, it is rela- 
tively easy for the student to make changes. 
The procedures for making changes vary 
from a loose structure in which the student 


is free to change at will to others which re- 
quire the permission of various staff mem- 


bers or parents. If a change involves the 
present class program, the classroom 
teachers involved are consulted. It was felt 
quite generally that the changes made do 
not detract from the value of the planning 
experience. 

There was general agreement that parents 
should be brought into the planning proc- 
ess. Although none of those reporting 
said that such participation was definitely 
required, most of them encourage the stu- 
dents to talk over plans with parents. In 
many Cases parents are invited to meet with 
the counselor and student when plans are 
being discussed. Oftentimes, parents are 
asked to sign the plan sheet. 

General attitudes toward the plan sheet 
program. The attitudes of students, 
teachers, principals, and parents toward the 
plan sheet program were reported as being 
very favorable. Teachers were reported to 
feel that students are helped by the plan- 
ning experience and develop a better atti- 
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tude toward school. Principals were com: - 
mended for their support and cooperation, 
and parents were reported as being very 
appreciative of this program for their 
children. 

The plan sheet and the over-all guidance 
program in the school. Most of the report- 
ing schools indicated that their guidance 
programs should be developed further if 
they were to meet fully the needs of the 
plan sheet program. There seemed to be 
general agreement that more staff time 
should be allocated for counseling, that 
educational and occupational information 
services in the school should be expanded, 
that the standardized testing program for 
guidance purposes should be more ade- 
quate, that more effective follow-up and 
research activities should be developed, that 
more extensive placement services should 
be established, and that more complete stu- 
dent records should be maintained. 

Summary: Values of the plan sheet pro- 
gram. As a summary statement, the values 
claimed for the plan sheet program, based 
upon actual experience in Utah secondary 
schools, are presented. 

In the first place, students were reported 
to have better educational and vocational 
plans as a result of this program in the 
school. 

Secondly, the plan sheet program was 
found to serve as a means for getting stu- 
dents acquainted with the counselor and 
the guidance program in the school—an 
important influence in activating and main- 
taining guidance programs. 

A third reported value was that—through 
planning—students gain added interest and 
motivation in their studies and school ac- 
tivities, for as they look ahead they can see 
how present studies relate to future goals. 

In the fourth place, the plan sheet served 
as an interviewing aid, helping the stu- 
dents to discuss various types of problems— 
including those of a personal nature—with 
the counselor or teacher. 

Fifth, the plan sheet program was found 
to have definite administrative values in 
the school. With systematic planning and 
coordination, the written plan sheet was 
used in many instances as an aid or guide 
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in registration. It was stated that informa- students were better able to use their time 
tion from the plan sheets is used in setting to advantage. 

up or modifying the school program and References 

in planning the curriculum. 1. Fowler, Fred M. Guidance Services Handbook, 


A final area of recognized valu ; Utah State Dept. of Public Instruction, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 1948, PP. 45-48. 
economy and efficiency. Less waste of time 2. Malouf, Phelon. e plan sheet—A guidance 
and money was reported, for school pr technique. Guidance Monograph No. 2, Division 
of Guidance Services, Utah State of Public 
grams were planned more efficiently and Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1952. 


TEN TOP REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1954 


The January issue of Library Journal contains the list of the ten top 
reference books published in 1954 as selected by a jury of reference 
librarians from public, academic, and special libraries. The reference 
checklist included 338 reference books published during 1954 by 122 
publishers. 


New Century Cyclopedia of Names (Appleton) 
Harvard Guide to American History (Belknap-Harvard) 
Cassell’s Encyclopedia of World Literature (Funk and Wagnalls) 
Shores, Basic Reference Sources (American Library Association) 
Hylander, Macmillan Wild Flower Book (Macmillan) 

Gruenberg, Encyclopedia of Child Care and Guidance (Doubleday) 
Hoffman, Graham’s Bookman’s Manual (Bowker) 

Forrester, Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibliography (Wilson) 
New Serial Titles (Library of Congress) 

Balanchine, Complete Stories of the Great Ballets (Doubleday) 


The New Employer 
(with appreciation to Emma Lazarus, author of “The New Collossus”) 


i sews Give me your aged, your ill, 
Your handicapped masses yearning to work again, 

The rejected personnel from your industrial scrap heap. 
Send these, the jobless, industry-forsaken to me. 

A hand is extended from the “sheltered workshop” door! 
—SryMour HOLZMAN 


April, 1955 
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Early Detection of Emotional Stress: 
Integration of Two Campus Resources 


M°: RESEARCH is being done on the 
ways in which emotions and per- 
sonal needs influence learning, thinking, 
and perception. During the process of ac- 
quiring a college education, students are 
making social, emotional, and academic ad- 
justments; the emotional equipment they 
bring to the campus may prove either an 
asset or deterrent to the educational goal. 

Awareness of this concept makes early 
detection of emotional stress a fundamental 
part of entrance examinations; and early 
coordination of data about the total per- 
sonality of a student brought together by 
various campus services affords a more com- 
plete understanding of the student and ex- 
pedites his adjustment. 

Educational institutions have various 
methods of helping students achieve and 
maintain emotional stability, and the aim 
is an integrated personnel service, using the 
best skills of counselors, including physi- 
cians. 

There is no question that integration of 
personnel services on a campus is a big 
problem; physical separation of key per- 
sonnel by tradition-bound departmental 
lines may be a deterring factor. The in- 
herent confidential nature of information 
elicited from the student is another. “Put- 
ting the student together,” the process in- 
volved in understanding the total personal- 
ity and its adjustment, should be a function 
of all the services concerned with student 
adjustment. Channels for interchange of 
information, with preservation of its con- 
fidential nature, should be planned. The 
ultimate goal, of course, is to help the 
student. 

This paper offers observations on the 
way in which integration for early detection 
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of emotional maladjustments is carried out 
by two resources for students at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, The Student Health Serv- 
ice and The Bureau of Student Counsel. 
Both of these agencies serve under the di- 
rection of the Dean of Students. Other per- 
sonnel services also operate under his di- 
rection, including the University Guidance 
Center; all cooperate with the Student 
Health Service. 

First is presented a description of the 
administration and functions of the two 
resources mentioned in this paper. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service fulfills the 
traditional counseling role in handling 
medical problems of students. Early de- 
tection and correction of these problems, 
physical, mental, and emotional, is stressed. 
An interest in prevention as well as detec- 
tion prevails, and the health education fea- 
tures of the service are always kept in mind. 
The Health Service has contact with every 
student within two to four weeks after his 
entrance to the University by means of a 
comprehensive health examination. With 
attention focused on the mental hygiene ap- 
proach as well as the physical, the whole 
staff of examiners who come in contact 
with each student is alerted to notice un- 
usual behavior patterns. The individual 
who examines posture or takes temperature 
is just as alert as the examining physician. 
Leading questions on the medical history, 
concerning a past “nervous breakdown,” 
feelings of inferiority, moodiness, or tend- 
encies to easy fatigue, sleeplessness, and 
nervousness, give clues which lead to further 
questioning by the physician. 

Entrance health examinations are 
leisurely enough so that clues can be pur- 
sued and impressions established. Thus, 
many emotional disturbances are actually 
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detected in the first contact with the stu- 
dent in the Health Service. This detection 
may evolve from the observations of any of 
the various examiners, including the physi- 
cian. The last consultant during the en- 
trance health examination is the physician- 
summarizer who reviews the results of the 
whole examination and discusses the find- 
ings with the student immediately after 
this experience is completed. This con- 
sultant who receives a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the health of the student is in a 
strategic position to suspect the presence 
of mental hygiene problems.” For many of 
these problems, it is the custom of the 
author (Nemir) who serves as summarizer 
for the girls, to secure an immediate ap- 
pointment for counseling in the Bureau of 
Student Counsel by telephone in the pres- 
ence of the student. By this procedure, 
the student is being helped within two 
hours of entering the Health Service for her 
examination. Usually the student keeps the 
appointment. The same procedure applies 
to the entrance examination for men. The 
progress of the student is followed closely 
by representatives of both services, and per- 
tinent information is exchanged. Severe 
disturbances, or cases which have been re- 
ferred back by the counselor in the Bureau 
of Student Counsel for more intensive study, 
are treated by psychiatrists on the staff of 
the Health Service. 


Bureau of Student Counsel 


The Bureau of Student Counsel, 
supported financially by the University, was 


established by the Board of Regents in 
1927 for the purpose of “counseling stu- 
dents with regard to their personality prob- 
lems and their mental health.” Arthur L. 
Beeley, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Social Work, led the movement to establish 
this counseling center. Troubled students 
came for help with such problems as serious 
inferiority feelings, inability to socialize, 
excessive periods of depression, inability 
to study because of emotional upsets, and 
other personal problems. 

In 1947, pre-marital and family counsel- 
ing were added as specific services of the 
Bureau; thus, at present, the aim of the 
Bureau is to help students with emotional 
problems and to provide pre-marital, mari- 
tal, and family counseling. 

The Bureau has a staff of six, all of whom 
teach part-time within academic depart- 
ments; all have graduate degrees. A psy- 
chiatrist from the Student Health Service 
acts as a consultant, and the physicians in 
that department are available for consulta- 
tions where a medical-social problem ex- 
ists. The Bureau stresses an inter-discipli- 
nary approach, using the sociologist, the 
social worker, the home economist, the psy- 
chologist, the physician, each contributing 
from his experience and knowledge. 

Exploration of cases is done by super- 
vision and weekly staff conferences, where 
cases are presented and a pooling of ideas 
takes place. Counselors thus contribute to 
each other by suggestions, modification of 
viewpoints, and focusing together on the 
total student. 

Counselors use various techniques and 
are free to work in the manner they choose. 
Eclectic principles of interviewing are prob- 
ably most commonly employed. 

In addition to the counseling function, 
training and research are carried on in the 
Bureau. One or two students from the 
Graduate School of Social Work are placed 
under supervision for field work training 


Coordination of data works to the student's benefit 
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each year. Research is carried on in the 
fields of mental health and marital prob- 
lems. 


The Referral Process with Case 
Illustrations 


The three illustrative cases below were 
referred from the Student Health Service 
to the Bureau of Student Counsel, two of 
them during entrance health examinations. 
They represent some of the typical prob- 
(Identifying in- 


lems of college women. 
formation is altered.) 


Case No. 1: Miss Y 

Problem: Ambivalent feelings about leaving home 
and feelings of inadequacy on the college 
campus. 

At the time of Miss Y’s entrance health examina- 
tion in the Student Health Service, the student be- 
came emotionally upset and tearful; she said she 
was unhappy with her University life and was 
homesick. She was referred immediately to the 
Bureau of Student Counsel and secured her first 
interview within the third week of entering school. 

She was a freshman of nineteen years from a rural 
area, living in the women’s residence. Her ner- 
vousness was manifested by a constant blinking of 
her eyes; she was tense and tearful as she described 
her desire for- “popularity.” In the group living 
arrangement at the dormitory, she found herself 
in a setting of social rivalry and competition. in 
high school she was the center of community atten- 
tion, and at the “U” she hadn't had a single date. 
Her academic tasks seemed bleak and uninteresting 
and she felt yearnings to be at home again. 

It was obvious that the impact of leaving home 
for the first time in Miss Y's life created an undue 
amount of anxiety. She was reluctant for her peers 
to recognize this. Counselor helped Miss Y to ex- 
press her concerns, and to accept the reality of her 
separation. The normalcy of ambivalence was dis- 
cussed, helping the student to recognize that many 
girls have a decided pull toward home, and the 
initial period of separation is always difficult. 

Supportive interviews were held on a weekly basis; 
although the student did not make satisfactory 
grades in the first quarter, she was helped to adjust 
to campus living, thus freeing her to make better 
efforts scholastically. 

Case No. 2: Miss A 

Problem: Emotional immaturity, complicated by a 
secret marriage and unsatisfactory sexual 
adjustment. Poor academic preparation. 

At the time of her entrance health examination, 
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this student appeared poorly adjusted, complained 
of home problems, and of many fears. She was 
introduced by telephone to the counselor in the 
Bureau of Student Counsel and given an appoint- 
ment. 

Miss A's chief complaints were nervousness, cry- 
ing spells, and general uneasiness on the campus. 
She told counselor that she thought she could never 
compete with college students academically. In- 
quiry as to her motivation for attending college 
resulted in an evasive reply concerning learning 
to be a good mother. Permissive counseling tech- 
niques were used, and, after about three interviews, 
the student was able to confide her real problem to 
counselor. She was secretly married to a student 
in the military science program. Cadets are not 
allowed to marry during the training period; and 
since her husband was on the campus, the two were 
frequently together. Her own projections and guilt 
feelings became intolerable, and she used coun- 
selor as a confidante in order to maintain her 
emotional equilibrium. 

On further counseling, additional problems were 
found to be present, ranging from excessive parental 
interference to sexual maladjustment. Early detec- 
tion of the girl's problem brought about the re- 
ferral of her husband to a co-worker, and close col- 
laboration of counselors helped to preserve the 
marriage. Consultation with Student Health Serv- 
ice was limited, as the student voluntarily discon- 
tinued school near the end of the quarter. How- 
ever, value accrued to her brief contact, for her 
husband assumed a responsible role in counseling, 
thus benefiting the couple and their adjustment in 
marriage. 

Case No. 3: Miss Z 

Problem: Impaired emotional adjustment, social iso- 
lation, academic overstriving, and physi- 
cal symptoms, mainly headaches and fa- 
tigue. 

Miss Z was known to the Student Health Service 
as a student with migraine headaches; her wish for 
help with her problem did not materialize until 
her junior year. She is being presented in this 
paper because her problem is a common one among 
students, and good results have been obtained by 
counseling. When she requested medical help at 
the Student Health Service, she was placed under 
therapy and also referred to the Bureau of Student 
Counsel. 

This is the case of a 2l-year-old junior student, 
whose chief complaint was, in her own terms, “mi- 
graine headaches.” She was very shy, child-like, 
and evasive in the first interview. Her face bore 
a mask-like expression; and although she was at- 
tractive in appearance, she told counselor that she 
was socially inactive. Miss Z expressed extreme in- 
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terest in getting good grades; she said she hoped to 
become a physics teacher. In the initial interview 
she said she never thought of marriage and a home, 
but projected her thinking toward a successful 
career. After six interviews she “confessed” that 
although she emphasized “migraines” as a problem, 
she was concerned about her unhappiness and 
general maladjustment. Her personality structure 
was generally very like the following description: 
“The migraine patient characteristically has a 
tense personality and above average intelligence 
and nervous drive and is over-reactive to emo- 
tional stimuli. He is conscientious, worrisome, 
serious, deliberate, orderly, perfectionistic. He 
assumes unnecessary responsibility, and decisions 
are difficult.” 

During the counseling period, the student gradu- 
ally overcame her shyness and recognized with 
counselor that her most vital problem was not 
migraine headaches, although they were a part of 
it. She was often observed on campus by counselor, 
always alone, and looking intently straight in front; 
She was laden down with heavy books and note- 
books. 


*Moench, L. G., Office Psychiatry, Chicago: The 
Year Book Publishers Inc., 1952, p. 105. 


THE VOICE OF EDUCATIONAL CONTROVERSY 


The past few years have witnessed a retreat in public and in profes- 
sional life from the area of controversy. The very word “controversial” 


A series of interviews elicited feelings of tension 
and inadequacy. Close cooperation was kept up 
with the Student Health Service, and medications 
were used along with interviews. Headaches oc- 
curred with less frequency and the girl seemed to 
derive benefit and help from the coordinated ap- 
proach. 

Early detection and follow-up of students 
with emotional stress is essential for good 
social and academic adjustment. Various 
student personnel services are utilized for 
this purpose. Perhaps the earliest oppor- 
tunity for such detection is at the time of 
entrance health examinations in the Stu- 
dent Health Service. Immediate referral 
for counseling to the appropriate agency 
on the campus and subsequent interchange 
of information regarding the total student 
should result in improved student adjust- 
ment. 

In the experience of the authors, the close 
cooperation between the Student Health 
Service and the Bureau of Student Counsel 
has, to some extent, achieved this result. 


has indeed become one to be avoided. Many educators prefer to be min- 


ions of the majority rather than devotees of debate. 


Too often such 


individuals will pounce upon the expression of an independent, and un- 
popular, opinion. The inevitable result of such a state of affairs is the 


prevalence of a colorless claque. 


Genuinely frank discussion of controversial issues is essential if educa- 
tion is to keep moving forward. Criticism should be considered and 


weighed, and, if found justified, acted upon. 


The educational critic 


should be treated with due seriousness, not as one whose fate is likely to 
be derision, demotion, or dismissal—W. W. BrickMAN in School and 


Society. 
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What Employers Look For in the 


COLLEGE GRADUATE 


A PREVIOUS sTUDY of what graduating 
seniors are looking for in a job [J] 
revealed that in general they are most con- 
cerned about finding a type of work which 
is interesting and which offers opportunity 
for advancement. 

For a look at the other side of the coin, 
i.e., at what employers may be seeking in 
the college applicant, the present survey 
was undertaken to obtain employers’ rat- 
ings of certain characteristics of college 
graduates as they relate to a successful work- 
ing career in Administrative, Technical, 
Accounting, Teaching, and Sales fields. 
Employers’ opinions were also compared 
with those of men and women seniors. 


Method 


In January, 1954, questionnaires which 
had been developed through extensive pilot 
studies were mailed to a large sample of 
employers who had previously shown in- 
terest in the employment of college gradu- 
ates, and to the 1954 class of graduating 
seniors at the University of Washington, 
asking recipients to rank the following fac- 
tors from | to 7 according to their relative 
importance for a successful working career: 


Factor 
Sociality 
Intelligence 
Conscientiousness 
Drive 


Description 
(Ability to get along with others) 
(Ability to learn, and to think) 
(Sense of duty, dependability) 
(Willingness to work hard to get 
ahead) 
(Education, 
edge) 
(Common sense in practical situ- 
ations) 
(Looks, bearing, manner, speech) 


Training technical knowl- 


Judgment 


Physical Traits 


For the purposes of this study a successful 
working career was defined as one which is 
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of maximum benefit to both employer and 
college graduate. 

Employers were asked to rank the factors 
separately for each of several occupational 
fields, but only for fields in which they em- 
ploy college graduates. Each student was 
asked to express his or her preference among 
the occupational fields for a working career, 
and was then requested to rank the factors 
in relation to the chosen field of work. 

Mean values were determined for factor 
ratings in each occupational field as shown 
in Figure 1, and the significance of dif- 
ferences between mean values for each field 
and the means for all fields lumped to- 
gether was explored by the “t” test of 
significance. No attempt was made to 
correct for self-correlation, consequently 
the significance of differences was under- 
estimated. The significance of mean differ- 
ences between ratings by employers and 
ratings by men and women students was 


also determined by the “t”’ test. 


Results and Discussion 


The total return from two waves of 
questionnaires mailed to 639 employers was 
452, or 71 per cent. Return from the 1,315 
mailed to men students was 977, or 74 per 
cent, and from 703 mailed to women stu- 
dents it was 435, or 62 per cent. After elimi- 
nation of incomplete questionnaires, usable 
returns were available from 419, or 66 per 
cent of the employers. Because it was 
necessary to omit medicine, law, nursing, 
and other occupational choices not included 
in the fields designated for this study, the 
number of student questionnaires used in 
the final tabulations was reduced to 801 
for men and 298 for women, as shown in 
Figure 1. 

Since there were no significant differences 
between mean ratings of the factors by the 
first and second waves of both students and 
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employers, and since the age and sex distri- 
butions of student respondents were closely 
comparable to the distributions for all 
senior students, it was felt that the samples 
used are representative of the original 
groups selected for study. 

The factor ratings in Figure 1 are ar- 
ranged for each occupational field in a 
descending order of importance from left 
to right as they were ranked by employers, 
reasoning that employers’ ratings should be 
more stable and more meaningful than stu- 
dents’ ratings because they are based on 
much wider experience. Students’ ratings 
are placed in juxtaposition with those of 
employers in order to emphasize similari- 
ties and contrasts of opinion. 

The following statements briefly summar- 
ize the more important findings from the 
study: 


1. For each of the five occupational fields, 
a different factor is rated by employers 
as being most important for a successful 
working career. 

2. Intelligence is consistently rated either 
first or second by employers, and is defi- 
nitely most important in the composite 
rating for all fields. 

3. The factor Physical Traits is consistently 
rated in sixth or seventh position, and is 
definitely least important on the com- 
posite rating. 

4. The following differences between mean 
rank values assigned by employers and by 
students are highly significant (at the 1 
per cent level of confidence): 

a. In the Supervisory and Administra- 
tive field (Figure 1-A), there are no 
significant differences between Men 
Seniors and Employers. Women 
Seniors rate Sociality higher and 
Drive lower than Employers. 

b. In the Scientific and Technical field 

ing 1-B), men consider Sociality 

and Physical Traits more important, 
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and Training much less important, 
than do Employers. The under-em- 
phasis pla on Training by Men 
(who rank it in third place, compared 
with first place for Employers) is espe- 
cially sriking since the amount and 
quality of training would seem to be 
one of the most distinguishing charac- 
teristics of this particular field of 
work. In this case Women rate Con- 
scientiousness higher than do Employ- 
ers. 

c. For Social and Educational work 
(Figure 1-C), Men place Sociality 
lower and Conscientiousness higher 
than Employers. Women also rate 
Conscientiousness higher, and consider 
Physical Traits less important than do 
Employers. 

d. In the Accounting and Office field 
(Figure 1-D), Men place Physical 
Traits higher than Employers, and 
Women rate Training much lower and 
Sociality higher than Employers. 

e. For Sales and Marketing work (Fig- 
ure 1-E), neither Men nor Women 
show any significant differences from 
Employers. (The apparently much 
higher rating assigned by women to 
Judgment is not statistically signif- 
cant because of the small number of 
women in the Sales pore ap 

f. In the composite ratings for all five 
fields (Figure 1-F), Men place Con- 
scientiousness lower than Employers. 
Women rate Intelligence and Drive 
lower, and Sociality higher than do 
Employers. Sex comparisons for the 
composite data reveal that Men con- 
sider Intelligence and Drive more im- 
portant, while Women assign greater 
prominence to Sociality, Training, and 
Conscientiousness. 

5. Discrete patterns are evident in the fac- 
tor rankings by employers for each of the 
five occupational fields covered in this 
study. Differences between mean values 
in the composite ratings and factor rat- 
ings in the separate occupational fields 
are highly significant (at the I per cent 
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level of confidence) in the following in- 

stances: 

a. Employers rate Judgment significantly 
more important and Training signifi- 
cantly less relevant to success in Ad- 
ministrative work than they do for the 
composite of all fields. 

. Training and Intelligence are out- 
standing factors for Scientific and 
Technical work, while Sociality and 
Physical Traits are considered rela- 
tively unimportant. 

. For the Social and Educational field, 
Sociality and Physical Traits are of 
significantly greater consequence while 
Drive has a minimum of relevance. 

. For Accounting and Office work, the 
factors Intelligence, Training, and 
Conscientiousness appear as distinc- 
tive requirements, while Sociality and 
Physical Traits are unessential. 

. Drive is paramount and Physical 
Traits are significantly more impor- 
tant in the Sales field, while Training 
is quite inconsequential. 


Conclusions 


This survey indicates that there are very 
significant differences between occupational 
fields in the judgments of employers con- 
cerning the relative importance of certain 
characteristics of college graduates for a 
successful working career. Especially note- 


worthy is the emphasis placed by employers 
on the importance of Judgment for Admin- 
istrative work, on Training for Scientific 
and Technical work, on Sociality for So- 
cial and Educational work, on Intelligence 
for Accounting, and on Drive for Sales 
work. A common thread running through 
all fields of work was manifested in the 
great importance attached to intellectual 
capacity as a necessary ingredient for suc- 
cess, regardless of all other differences. 

The study further reveals that there are 
significant differences of opinion between 
employers and college seniors concerning 
the importance of several factors. If 
brought to the attention of both groups, 
knowledge of these differences should serve 
to increase their mutual understanding. It 
is hoped that the differential patterns re- 
vealed for the various occupational fields 
may be useful both to vocational counselors 
and to industrial personnel workers in as- 
sisting college graduates to find compatible 
and productive fields of employment. 
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The staggering task of the nation’s educators today has become that of 
educating our children for the making of choices which to be intelligent 
have to be based upon carefully wrought definitions. No fear need be 
entertained that they will not make their unique contributions toward 
the solving of the nation’s problems. They may even do something about 
such queer inconsistencies of their elders as the desire to have their 
children spend spare time reading “the classics” while they themselves 
coin the term “egghead” to be used as a reproach against the “intellec- 
tual.”"—Vircit M. Rocers in February Atlantic. 
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gE srupy skills program at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming is essentially designed 
to assist the student to modify his study 
techniques and habits so that he may be- 
come a more efficient worker in the college 
environment. The concept of an efficient 
student implies the type of person who has 
obtained a satisfactory degree of adjust- 
ment on the emotional, social, and academic 
level of campus life. 

Many students fail in college for reasons 
other than a lack of mental ability. Often 
students fail in their course work because 
of social and emotional disturbances. 
Therefore, an adequate “how-to-study” pro- 
gram must offer assistance to the individual 
student beyond the mere teaching of study 
techniques. This assistance requires a 
counseling service on the professional level 
as a means of helping the student make the 
most of his opportunities. 

In brief, the study skills program at the 
University of Wyoming consists of two 
major divisions: (1) the classroom teaching 
of study skills techniques which enables the 
student, who learns to use them properly, 
to do more effective work in less time; and 
(2) individual counseling service which as- 
sists the student to help himself make the 
best possible social and emotional adjust- 
ment to college life. 


The Purpose 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the study skills program 
at the University of Wyoming from the fall 
quarter, 1949, through the spring quarter, 
1951. The reason for selecting a period 
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several years earlier was to provide a col- 
lege history for the students after their en- 
roliment in the course. The evaluation is 
based primarily on the effectiveness of the 
course as measured by the grade improve- 
ments of the participating students. It 
seems reasonable to assume that a good 
study skills program should help students 
achieve a more satisfactory grade level in 
their studies. If so, then they should do 
better work in the classroom and thereby 
reduce the number of failures in college. 
This study attempted to present objective 
data to substantiate or refute this assump- 
tion. The nature of the problem made it 
more feasible to present conclusions based 
upon group results than upon individual 
cases. 


Procedure 


Quarterly grade averages of students who 
had enrolled in study skills during the 
selected period were obtained from the ofh- 
cial records.1 A mean grade was computed 
for each quarter and for each class group 
before, during, and following their par- 
ticipation in the course. A standard error 
of the mean was computed for specific 
quarters and a critical ratio was determined 
for the level of statistical significance. 


+A mean score of these students derived from the 
Ohio State Psychological Test showed them to be 
slightly below the average in scholastic ability as 
based upon the norms established at the University 
of Wyoming. 


Course work and individual counseling 
make this program a success 
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In order to learn the effect of the course 
upon reading skills, a comparison was made 
of reading efficiency scores made at the 
beginning and end of the course. (Reading 
efficiency score is the product of the reading 
rate and comprehension. The reading efh- 
ciency score denotes the number of words 
read per minute with understanding). Two 
forms of the Robinson-Hall Reading Tests? 
were used in determining the efficiency 
scores. One test was given on the first day 
of each quarter, and the other one was 
given on the last day. 

Questionnaires were sent to study skills 
students asking their candid opinions of the 
course. These opinions were given a 
weighted score, tabulated, and computed for 
a scale of values. 


The Results Upon Grades 


A total of 153 students enrolled in study 
skills during the six quarters covered by 
this study. These students were registered 
in school prior to their enrollment in study 
skills for 396 quarters, or an average of 
2.59 quarters—41 per cent of their total 
number of quarters in school. The 
weighted, mean grade on all course work 
completed during these quarters was 3.51,5 
which is equivalent to a C-minus. After 
study skills, these students remained in 
school for 422 quarters, or an average of 
2.76 quarters—43 per cent of their total num- 
ber of quarters in school. The weighted, 
mean grade earned during these quarters 
was 2.95, or slightly better than an average 
C grade; an improvement of 0.56 of a grade 
point over work taken prior to study skills. 

The question is sometimes asked, “Is it 
not generally true that students tend to im- 
prove their grades the longer they remain 
in school?” In order to provide an answer 
to this question, a group of 50 University of 
Wyoming students, who had been in at- 
tendance for a ten-quarter sequence, was 
selected by a random procedure. Their 


* Robinson, F. P., and Prudence Hall, Manual for 
the Robinson-Hall Reading Tests. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, 1949. 

* The “A” grade at the University of W is 
given the numerical value of “1,” with a failure 
represented by the numerial value of “5.” 


mean grade was computed for each of the 
ten quarters. The freshmen quarter 
showed a mean grade of 2.64, and the first 
quarter of their senior year showed a mean 
grade of 2.48. This indicates that students 
who do not take study skills will probably 
improve their grade averages by only 0.16 
of a grade point throughout their college 
careers. 

Enrollees were classified according to 
their class year in college; i.e., freshmen, 
juniors, etc. The data did not show that 
any one class group markedly improved 
their grades over any other class group after 
participation in the course. In general, all 
the college classes tended to follow about 
the same pattern from quarter to quarter: 
For example, the quarter of enrollment in 
study skills showed an improvement in 
grades when compared with the preceding 
quarter; for the quarter immediately fol- 
lowing the course there was a slight drop, 
then a rise again for the second quarter. 
Grade averages did not drop as low for any 
quarter following enrollment in the course 
as they were for the quarter immediately 
preceding it. 


Four separate studies composed of experi- 
mental and control groups were made dur- 


ing the investigation. Each experimental 
and control group were paired so to have 
comparable grade averages for their first 
quarters in school. The students in the 
experimental groups enrolled in study skills 
for their second quarter in college, whereas 
the students in the control groups did not 
enroll for the course until several quarters 
after entering college, and were only con- 
sidered as control groups up to the quarter 
of participation in the course. 

Each of the experimental groups re- 
vealed a significant improvement in grade 
averages following enrollment in study 
skills, and the improvement continued as 
long as these groups remained in school. 
Two of the four groups made an improve- 
ment which was statistically significant at 
the 0.01 level of probability; one group. 
showed improvement at the 0.05 level, and 
the fourth earned an improvement at the 
0.10 level. These improvements were meas- 
ured between the quarter prior to taking 
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study skills and the last quarter that grades 
were available for the groups. 

The control groups showed a steady de- 
cline in their grade averages until they 
participated in the course. For all four of 
the control groups, the quarter of enroll- 
ment meant an increase in grade averages. 
Improvements in grades between the 
quarter prior to taking study skills and the 
last quarter in which the group grades were 
available are statistically significant. Three 
of them improved their group averages to 
the extent that made the difference sta- 
tistically significant at the 0.05 level. The 
fourth group made an improvement which 
was significant at the 0.10 level. 

All four of the control groups showed a 
lower grade average for the quarter im- 
mediately preceding the study skills course 
than for any previous quarters the group 
was in school. This indicates that these 
groups would have continued making lower 
grades the longer they remained in school 
unless some intervening factor changed the 
trend. The results from the investigation 
strongly suggest that the study skills pro- 
gram was a definite factor in improving 
the grades of students who participated in 
the course. 


Results in Developing Reading Skills 


Training for efficient reading habits has 
grown in importance in the study skills 
program at the University of Wyoming. 
Today, it is considered to be one of the 
major factors in the over-all program by the 
study skills staff. The need to help stu- 
dents increase their reading efficiency, 
while at the same time improving study 
habits, has been increasingly emphasized 
during the past several years. 

The concept of a reading efficiency score 
for measuring reading skills was developed 
because the staff believed that neither rate 
nor comprehension alone should be used 
for evaluating reading ability. Recent 
techniques taught in the course help the 
students to improve their reading rate and 
comprehension accuracy at the same time. 
These modern techniques permit the stu- 
dents to use the combination of good study 
methods with improved reading procedures. 
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The result has been for the students to in- 
crease their rate of reading while at the 
same time improving their comprehension 
accuracy. The data from this study showed 
that most students are able to improve their 
reading efficiency scores by a minimum of 
100 per cent during a quarter's training. 
Many students can improve their reading 
scores as much as 200 per cent; some up to 
500 per cent, and a few as high as 900 to 
1,000 per cent. 


Results from the Questionnaire 


The opinions of students who partici- 
pated in the study skills course was con- 
sidered an important factor in evaluating 
the program. Ninety-five per cent of the 
respondents expressed the opinion that the 
course was of considerable value to them. 
The training received for improving read- 
ing skills was rated as the most beneficial 
part of the course. Many of the respond- 
ents reported that they believed the course 
was directly responsible for an improvement 
in their grades. Approximately 20 per cent 
said they thought the course should be re- 
quired of all entering freshmen. 


Conclusions 


1. An increasing number of probationary 
students is enrolling in study skills. This 
study shows that 58.1 per cent of the 153 
enrollees were on probation the quarter 
preceding their taking the course. Seven- 
teen per cent of these students were re- 
moved from probation the quarter they took 
the course, and remained in good stand- 
ing throughout the rest of their college 
careers. Thirty-two per cent either left 
school in good standing or graduated. 

2. The data reveal a similar pattern for 
grades to follow before, during, and after 
the course for all the groups studied. It 
is interesting to note that the groups of 
cases with the lowest grade average after 
taking the course has a higher average than 
the group with the highest grade for any 
quarter preceding the course. 

3. The study did not produce conclusive 
evidence to support the view that any par- 
ticular year in college was more advan- 
tageous to take study skills than any other. 
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Since each year group showed improvement 
in grades after taking the course, the logi- 
cal inference seems to suggest that it is 
advantageous for the student to take the 
course early in his college career. 

4. The analysis of the experimental and 
control groups results indicates the bene- 
ficial effect of the study skills program on 
students’ grades. The statistically signifi- 
cant differences of improvement between 
prior and subsequent grades for the groups 
make it highly improbable that such dif- 
ferences could have arisen by chance. 

5. The use of a reading efficiency score 
which combines rate and comprehension 
into a single score has proven satisfactory 
as a means of measuring reading skills. 

6. The mean initial reading scores were 
slightly below the 50 percentile when meas- 
ured by the norms established on the Robin- 
son-Hall Reading Tests (Canadian form). 
After receiving training in reading efh- 
ciency, a large majority of the enrollees im- 
proved their scores to a place beyond the 
99 percentile when measured by a com- 
parable form of the same test (Russian 
form). The conclusive evidence from the 
reading scores in this study imply that most 


college students are capable of improving 
their reading skills through proper training. 

7. The predominant opinion of students 
who participated in the course was that it 
definitely exerted a favorable influence upon 
their college studies. 
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THE PEOPLE 


For besides the happiness and the security of the individuals of whom 
a community is at any moment composed, there are also the happiness 
and the security of the individuals of whom, generation after generation, 
it will be composed. If we think of it in terms of individual persons, the 
corporate body of The People is for the most part invisible and inaudible. 
Indeed, as a whole it is nonexistent in that so many are dead and so many 
are not yet born. Yet this corporate being, though so insubstantial to 
our senses, binds, in Burke’s words, a man to his country with “ties which 
though light as air, are as strong as links of iron.” That is why young 
men die in battle for their country’s sake and why old men plant trees 
they will never sit under.-WaLTER LipPpMANN in February Atlantic. 
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percents we, as counselors, love to 
glibly roll this term off the ends of our 
tongues! The very foreign flavor of the 
word has fascinated us. At first this con- 
cept smacks of the clever but honest cure-all 
for the ever-present problems of “how to 
begin” and “how to reach some degree of 
kinship” with the client. 

Two concepts of rapport seem to prevail 
at the present time. The first, the “glad- 
hand” method, is the more naive and ob- 
vious of the two techniques. The second 
approach, or the “get-wet-all-over” view- 
point is the more direct and, in many cases, 
the more comfortable method. Let's ex- 
plore these two time-tested approaches for 
a moment. 

As a result of scientific study including 
masses of research on counseling techniques, 
a definite need has been ascertained to de- 
velop a harmonious relationship between 
client and counselor before the counseling 
process can satisfactorily progress. Very 
few would certainly quarrel with this find- 
ing. However, in satisfying this need, 
counseling processes have turned first of all 
to the most obvious—the “glad-hand” tech- 
nique. 

For some fairly undefined reasons, it has 
become a part of our American culture—as 
a matter of fact, a significant earmark of our 
culture—to extend quickly a warm hand of 
fellowship to a lesser known acquaintance or 
to a stranger, followed by a few short com- 
ments, more than likely clichés about the 
weather. This, we feel, promptly puts our 
new acquaintance at ease. From this point 
we verbally search for some ground of com- 
mon interest. This “glad-hand” method of 
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Rapport and the Human Element 


by ELIZABETH V. DAVIDIAN 


approach has been translated into counsel- 
ing-ese to mean “seeking rapport” with the 
client. 

Have we ever really questioned this 
method as to its usefulness in the counsel- 
ing process? Many have. Here comes a 
trembling or brash, a resentful or sanguine, 
a confused or over self-analyzed client seek- 
ing the counselor's help. His problem is 
the paramount issue of the moment. He is 
seeking assistance or he would not have 
come to the counselor's office. Then, on 
the threshold of the counselor's cheerful 
and relaxing bailiwick, the client is seized, 
has his hand wrung, is seated in an easy 
chair, and immediately pommeled with, 
“How did you like the school play last 
night?”, or, “I saw you collecting match 
book covers. How do you like that for a 
hobby?” In the case of a tense, troubled in- 
dividual, this could augment rather than 
allay confusion. Of greatest interest to him 
at this moment is his problem, interested 
though he might be in dramatics, athletics, 
or various hobbies. Perhaps in these in- 
stances the counselor would be farther from 
promoting rapport than before the session 
was ever opened. Also, on the part of many 
counselors this would be a forced procedure 
which would result in the obvious—an over- 
conscious attempt to put the client at ease. 

The “get-well-all-over” technique, of 
course, is the opposite approach. In other 
words, here the counselor recognizes the 
problem as the most vital issue in the mind 
of the client, and immediately invites dis- 


The counselor himself is his most valuable 
tool 
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cussion by “Well, what's on your mind?” 
or, “What's bothering you?” or, “What did 
you want to talk with me about?” This, 
naturally, permits the client to verbalize 
his difficulties and perhaps start the cath- 
arsis process. In this instance the best type 
of rapport is that which leads directly to 
his problem. At the same time, the client 
who is seriously threatened by his problem 
so that immediate verbalization is impos- 
sible may find himself even more strongly 
fettered by the “get-wet-all-over” approach. 
We must remember that although he wishes 
to discuss his difficulty he may not be able 
to find a place to begin, or may not accept 
the counselor enough to feel free to voice 
his personal problems. 

Might it be that the over-conscious feeling 
on the part of counselors that there is a 
need for the creation of rapport causes 
many of our difficulties in attaining it? 
Also, might this not lead to the fact that 
we, as counselors, think all too often of rap- 
port in terms of a super-imposed skill which 
can be thrown into the hopper on the 
slightest provocation—or, sadly enough, re- 


sorted to in moments when the counselor 
can think of nothing else? 

If we believe in the need for rapport, we 
must divorce ourselves from the idea of 
consciously creating this state. What, then, 
is a possible answer? The most effective 
method of attaining this feeling of ease 
might be in developing an aura which is 
conducive to rapport. Counselors can de- 
velop through their own actions and prin- 
ciples of living a healthy way of life which 
will prompt them to be sought after by 
clients with problems. Would this not be 
the best possible type of rapport? It is not 
super-imposed, it is not artificial, it is not 
turned off and on at the counselor’s door. 
This self is built by living a life which pro- 
motes respect, trust, and confidence. This 
self makes itself known in the lives of stu- 
dents, and rapport is established before 
there is any notion of the counselor-client 
relationship. Too often counselors have 
placed so much conscious effort on tech- 
niques and tools that it is forgotten that we, 
as individuals, are our most valuable in- 
struments. 


THE NEWER ORTHODOXY 


The newer orthodoxy is an odd thing. For example, it requires us to 
be against McCarthy, but not too soon or too much, not in such a way 
as to arouse too much animosity in too many of those who might have a 
different opinion. If, for example, we say that rumor and gossip are an 
inadequate basis on which to condemn a man or a group, we are told 
that of course we are right, but that in this case the rumor and gossip are 
so widely believed that people would think bad thoughts of us if we 
insisted on proof. So it comes to this: we must ourselves adopt an un- 
American attitude because if we don’t we may be regarded as un-Ameri- 
can by those who have an admittedly un-American attitude. We are all 
dedicated to the great American tradition, but the battlecry of the Re- 
public is, what will people sayR-Roserr M. Hurcuins in February 7 
New Republic. 
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ow pors the counseling psychologist 
work with the positive, constructive, 
and socially useful attributes of an emotion- 
ally disturbed person, respect his limita- 
tions, and yet remain relatively unentangled 
in the on-going pathological processes? 
This case study tells the story of how a 
patient was helped by a counseling psychol- 
ogist' working under psychiatric supervi- 
sion in a Veterans Administration Hospital. 

An answer to the question with which 
this paper opens should include some defi- 
nition of the role of the counseling psy- 
chologist. The general objectives of voca- 
tional counseling need not be reviewed here 
although they are very much a part of the 
picture. Discussion shall be restricted to 
aspects which are more or less peculiar to 
a psychiatric hospital setting. Of para- 
mount importance is the fact that the coun- 
seling psychologist is a member of a treat- 
ment team, that his findings regarding the 
patient are recommendations to the psy- 
chiatrist, and that, as a rule, counseling is 
one of a number of therapeutic or rehabili- 
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8 This re relatively new job title has been adopted 
by the Veterans Administration to designate per- 
sons responsible for the counseling and vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans. For a brief 
No. 34 see U. S. Civil Service Announcement 
Counseling Psychologist (Vocational) 
D. C.: U. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 2. See also: Moore, B. V. and Bouthilet, 
an the VA Program for Counseling Psy 
The American Psychologist, 1952, 
ompson, Albert S., Super, Donald E., — 
Napoli, Peter J. Developing a VA Counseling 
Psychology Program: A Case History of University- 
mag Cooperation, The American Psychologist. 
In press. 
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VOCATIONAL GOALS 


for the psychiatric patient 


by JOSEPH STUBBINS and PETER J. NAPOLI 


tation approaches proceeding simultane- 
ously. 

Early in his contacts with the patient, 
the counseling psychologist makes a judg- 
ment about the kind or kinds of counsel- 
ing service which are indicated. He may 
recommend a certain type of educational or 
industrial therapy, or the use of some 
other hospital resource of potential voca- 
tional or pre-vocational value. With pa- 
tients whose separation from the hospital 
is not feasible currently, the counseling 
service may cease at this point with the 
understanding that the patient will be re- 
evaluated subsequently. The counseling 
psychologist is expected to determine the 
patient's feasibility for employment, shel- 
tered workshop, or other non-competitive 
work environment. Through counseling 
and the cooperation of the community 
agencies, he is responsible for implement- 
ing training or employment plans agreed 
upon as being both realistic and therapeu- 
tic. The counseling psychologist neither 
ignores nor focuses upon the patient's un- 
derlying emotional difficulty. If he accepts 
the patient for counseling, he assumes the 
patient's current level of adjustment is, in 
fact, what the patient can use in facing 
the problems of living. 

If the counseling psychologist has an im- 
pelling need to review the whole course 
of the patient’s illness, his early experiences, 
and to substantially restructure the patient's 
present perceptions, he would find himself 
operating outside his proper sphere, and 


A Case Study 
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probably neglecting his distinctive contri- 
bution. The latter consists of assisting the 
patient to again become an independent 
member of the community, preferably func- 
tioning at his maximum ability but, if need 
be, struggling to maintain a tenuous ad- 
justment in a simplified occupational en- 
vironment, and most likely functioning be- 
tween these two extremes. 

The counseling with Fred? may be better 
understood in the light of the limited ob- 
jectives suggested above. 

Fred admitted himself voluntarily as a 
patient for psychiatric treatment. While 
employed as an aide at a State Hospital, he 
complained that other hospital personnel 
were talking about him, accusing him of be- 
ing a homosexual, that he was restless, and 
had difficulty in sleeping. His personal 
history suggested that he has had a number 
of such crises previously and that he re- 
acted to them by leaving his job and mov- 
ing on to some other community. How- 
ever, he had not been hospitalized pre- 
viously. Fred never married but boastfully 
claimed he had relations with innumerable 
prostitutes. 

Fred received a course of psychiatric 
treatment including psychotherapy and par- 
ticipated in the usual hospital activity pro- 
gram. After ten months of such treatment, 
the psychiatrist felt he was reaching maxi- 
mum hospital benefits and transferred him 
to the open, fully privileged building in 
order to ready him to resume the responsi- 
bilities of regular community living. His 
stay at the hospital had been uneventful in 
that he had responded fairly well to treat- 
ment considering his age (40) and the long- 
standing pattern of his maladaptation. At 
this point in his hospitalization, Fred was 
referred to the Counseling Psychologist. 

Fred graduated from a college prepara- 
tory high school at age 20. Since then, he 
has had instruction in singing and secre- 
tarial work. His middle class family put 
considerable emphasis on cultural pursuits. 
There is a discrepancy between Fred's gen- 
eral cultural development and the low-level 
jobs he held. All of his siblings have ad- 


* Names, places, and other identifying data have 
been changed to completely disguise the patient. 
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vanced much further vocationally than he. 

Fred’s employment history was marked 
by frequent job changes and movement 
from one community to another. He held 
such jobs as porter, hard-rock miner, 
checker, laborer in a leather processing 
plant, dishwasher, and ditchdigger. The 
frank appeal of these jobs was freedom 
from close supervision and minimal respon- 
sibility. In each position he held, he 
failed to develop personal relationships and 
usually left in response to a feeling that 
others were talking about him. 

As Fred told the story of his jobs, he 
spoke with apparent self-satisfaction which 
on Closer observation was really an attitude 
of detachment. His shiftlessness and under- 
utilization of his abilities were no longer a 
source of anxiety. In the light of his per- 
sonality development (which cannot be 
detailed here), this mechanism could be 
viewed as a defense against further disinte- 
gration. 

A number of vocational tests were ad- 
ministered. In the limited space available, 
the detailed results cannot be given and the 
discussion must be restricted to certain in- 
terpretations flowing from test data, the 
personal history, and interviewing. Fred 
sees himself as a person who moves and acts 
slowly, dislikes working under pressure of 
date lines and becomes flustered when such 
demands are made upon him (Thurstone 
Temperament Schedule). He prefers work- 
ing out of doors using gross muscular ac- 
tion. He sees himself as having high aver- 
age stability. This self-concept probably 
reflects his feeling of improvement since 
first being hospitalized and was not veri- 
fied clinically. His social adjustment was 
considered tenuous for he still had the no- 
tion that sometimes people talk maliciously 
about him but was inclined to accept this 
with resignation as indicated by comments 
such as, “Oh, I don’t care when they talk!” 
Fred recognized that he was socially iso- 
lated but had elevated and transformed 
this handicap to a way of life that was above 
the petty wrangles of ordinary mortals. 
The counseling psychologist soon learns to 
expect this sign of self-righteousness in the 
paranoid patient. 
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The Kuder Preference Record reflected 
his schizoid tendencies (high in literary, 
musical, and artistic). Fred’s most mean- 
ingful way of reaching out to people had 
been through being a leader in community 
singing, as a public speaker, and through 
approbation he received by his speeches on 
the hospital radio. The most practicable 
vocational interests were clerical and per- 
sonal service. Fred was of superior intelli- 
gence (Wechsler-Bellevue Full Scale IQ 
123). On the Minnesota Clerical Test (em- 
ployed male clerks), the Purdue Pegboard 
(industrial applicants), and the Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test (senior high school 
boys), he scored in the low average range. 
His basically slow physiological tempo af- 
fected the test results negatively and yielded 
an unduly poor prognosis. 

What were the significant personality 
dynamics to be taken into account in plan- 
ning with this patient? Some of, these ex- 
plained Fred’s basic character structure and 
set some of the limits beyond which he 
could not be expected to change—at least 
not as a result of ten or fifteen hours of 
counseling. 

Undoubtedly, the central dynamic of 
Fred’s life pattern was his confused sexual 
identity and his unsuccessful ways of coping 
with the resulting conflict (sexual promis- 
cuity, projection, and nomadism). It 
should be mentioned at this point, that 
Fred was passionately committed to being 
a master of ceremonies although he had 
meager talents. His activities in the hos- 
pital radio station in speaking and pro- 
gramming tended to re-inforce this false 
notion of his artistic abilities. Nevertheless, 
this attempt at integration as well as the 
mechanism of detachment and indifference 
were less disabling socially and vocation- 
ally than those mentioned above, and rep- 
resented the level of stabilization at which 
and from which the counseling psychologist 
could work with Fred. The constriction 
and detachment in Fred was the price he 
had to pay for the remission of his much 
more disabling symptoms. Fred’s low-level 
yet more or less successful vocational func- 
tioning during the past 20 years (he had 
managed to stay out of institutions) sug- 


gested that given properly selected job situ- 
ations, Fred could function in the com- 
munity. 

Persistent interpersonal contact with 
people activated a sense of discomfiture that 
he “would be found out.” He felt most 
comfortable in detached, casual relation- 
ships, as indeed, it is suspected, many para- 
noid persons live out their lives in the com- 
munity. Jobs such as letter-carrier or mes- 
senger could meet his needs in this regard, 
or perhaps shipping clerk, stock clerk, and 
similar jobs depending on the social set- 
ting. His pre-hospital occupation of aide 
was contraindicated because in this setting 
there were fertile grounds for the disrup- 
tion of his repressed conflicts. Fred brought 
up the possibilty of hospital work a num- 
ber of times during counseling. It ob- 
viously had a strong appeal mixed with 
anxiety. He was at a loss to explain the 
polar attractions of hospital work and it 
was presumed to be related to the denial of 
and wish to gratify homosexual impulses. 
The counseling psychologist made no effort 
to focus Fred's attention in this direction; 
he simply regarded it as an unsuitable field 
for Fred. 

Fred gravitated between the extremes of 
passive compliance with anything the coun- 
seling psychologist suggested in the line of 
work to an inspired conviction that his 
destiny was in television. This cycle 
seemed to be part of a more general oscil- 
lation between his fearful reaching out to 
people and his longstanding pattern of hos- 
tility, concealed in casual contacts by an 
obsequious manner. 

Fred's attachment to a television career 
was handled circumspectly. At no time did 
the counseling psychologist give encourage- 
ment to this idealized and unrealistic ver- 
sion of himself but frequently raised some 
questions about it. The counseling psy- 
chologist proceeded on the assumption that 
if Fred could derive just a little satisfaction 
from more appropriate vocational activi- 
ties, the attraction toward a television 
career might wither away. 

After the seventh hour of counseling, 
Fred agreed to explore the possibility of 
warehouse work—as a stepping stone to a 
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career in T.V. Fred accepted an assign- 
ment to the hospital warehouse where he 
unloaded and unpacked merchandise, and 
verified shipments. (All such assignments 
are under the supervision of hospital per- 
sonnel.) Fred made an excellent adjust- 
ment to these activities and rose to the re- 
sponsibilities placed on him during the sev- 
eral months preceding his separation from 
the hospital. He came to speak of acting 
and program direction as an avocation but 
sometimes the counseling psychologist won- 
dered whether Fred was testing out his per- 
sonal worth by this device. Fred also came 
to reject the low-level jobs that character- 
ized his work record. He began to develop 
a grasp of the kinds of clerical work he 
would seek upon release from the hospital. 

Fred was placed on trial visit in the cus- 
tody of his cousin in Chicago. The hospi- 
tal social worker had interviewed this rela- 
tive during his visit with the patient a short 
time before his trial visit began and had 
contact with the VA Regional Office in 
Chicago. Continuity in the rehabilitation 
of Fred was provided for as many of the 
services in the hospital as were available on 
an outpatient basis through the VA Re- 
gional Office and Community agencies. 

A letter to the Special Placement Officer 
of the Illinois State Employment Service at 
Chicago was timed to arrive a few days be- 
fore his visit to the Service. The letter re- 
viewed Fred’s vocational history, gave an 
integrated vocational appraisal, and con- 
tained recommendations as to occupations 
and occupational settings. Fred's psychi- 
atric status was described in the functions 
of work adjustment rather than in medical 
or psychological terms. For example: “Pref- 
erably, Mr. T. should work in a setting 
where he is not in close and persistent con- 
tact with others. In the past, he has shown 
a preference for solitary work and this is 
based on insight into his limitations. How- 
ever, he is a superior and conscientious 
worker when his responsibility is defined 
and where output does not depend too 
heavily on continuous cooperation with 
others.” Finally, the counseling psycholo- 
gist made it a point to close on a positive 
note: “You will find Mr. T. is a person of 
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superior intelligence who will make a fine 
impression on employers. He would be 
highly acceptable to employers in the types 
of work recommended.” 

At the time of writing, Fred has been out 
of the hospital for eleven months. Fred is 
employed as an inventory clerk in a small 
manufacturing company at $55 per week. 
He is not a happy person yet is able to make 
a few positive comments about his em- 
ployer. Almost in anticipation of rejec- 
tion, Fred dramatized his mental illness to 
the employer—yet the latter continues to 
accept him matter-of-factly. This employer 
apparently recognizes a productive person 
in Fred in spite of his eccentricities; has 
enough insight into Fred to give him plenty 
of unobtrusive support though his attitude 
of detachment belies this need. In his 
letter to the counseling psychologist, Fred 
implies the possibility of returning to the 
hospital. ‘Such wavering not only indicates 
his ambivalence about facing the problems 
of living but may also be regarded as his 
favorable reaction to the experience of hos- 
pitalization. 

Those readers who have not counseled 
with psychiatric patients may experience a 
lack of closure in this case study and a con- 
viction that Fred's rehabilitation has only 
begun. The counseling psychologist work- 
ing with the hospitalized psychiatric pa- 
tient acquires a different perspective of tech- 
niques and goals from what he found ap- 
propriate for non-hospitalized clients. He 
now finds it necessary to work toward more 
limited objectives. 

Limited objectives in counseling are 
sometimes a compromise arising from the 
economical use of the counseling psycholo- 
gist’s time; sometimes they are a device to 
ensure that the counseling psychologist 
does not counsel too “deeply.” But such 
limits on counseling are not peculiar to the 
hospital or medically supervised environ- 
ment. 

The setting of limited objectives in coun- 
seling arises from the conviction that the 
mentally ill persons can obtain satisfactions 
from appropriately selected work experi- 
ences which will Spread and enrich the 
whole of life. Assisting the patient to de- 
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rive self-esteem and gratification through 
work can be an important prop to sustain 
the patient's adjustment residuals and stim- 
ulus to ventures in other areas of living. 
The duration of counseling with the patient 
is influenced by the fact that in being hos- 
pitalized he has temporarily given up the 
responsibilities of adult living. It is es- 
sential that the patient return to normal 
responsibilities at the earliest feasible time 
if he is to avoid the secondary results of 
hospitalization such as dependency, routini- 
zation, loss of personal ties in the commu- 
nity, loss of skills through disuse, and the 
social stigma of long-term hospitalization. 
The, psychiatrist and his team consultants 
are constantly balancing such considera- 
tions against the advantages of continued 
hospitalization. The resulting judgment in- 
fluences the goals and tempo of counseling. 

We can conclude the case of Fred with 


In a medical setting the Counseling Psychologist works with patients 


a brief summary of the goals toward which 
Fred is moving. Essentially, Fred is re-es- 
tablishing a level of adjustment he main- 
tained before it was disrupted, presumably 
by the occupational milieu of the hospital 
and its dormitory living. He continues to 
harbor unrealistic vocational goals but he 
is actually functioning at a higher occupa- 
tional level than he had previously and de- 
riving a modicum of satisfaction from it. 
His ability potential is being better utilized. 
He has remained in Chicago for almost a 
year and the need to move on, so far, is not 
compulsive. During this time, he has main- 
tained a continuing relationship with his 
cousin and his cousin's family. Suspicious, 
genial in a pompous sort of way, seeking 
love yet fearful of closeness, Fred is back in 
the mainstream of life. It is hoped that 
counseling contributed something to his re- 
turn to living. 


who are often as much disabled by the psychological impact of their ill- 
ness or disability as they are by the actual physical sequelae. A severe 
disability may provoke or precipitate deep feelings in the areas of (1) 
Self Concept—whether, for instance, the patient considers himself more 
or less a man; (2) anxiety about the extent and nature of the disability 
and difficulty in adjusting to it; (3) confusion concerning the sequelae of 
an illness; (4) fear about the future and whether or not the patient will 
be able to resume his role as a self-sufficient or productive member of 
society. 

These are the problems that patient and counselor must come to grips 
with if the patient is to achieve effective reintegration of the whole person 
which will enable him to attain better intra-personal adjustment as well 
as more effectiveness in coping with the many environmental problems 
precipitated by severe disability—Harry HaseLkorn, Chief Counseling 
Psychologist, VA Hospital, Bronx, New York. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


N.V.G.A. Collaborates on Careers Publications 


A MAJOR FACTOR in the growth and de- 
velopment of an effective guidance 
and personnel movement is the ability of 
the profession to work harmoniously with 
other groups, professional as well as busi- 
ness organization, in the promotion of com- 
mon objectives. An outstanding example 
of this has recently occurred in connection 
with the “Health Careers Guidebook” 
publishd by the National Health Council 
and financed by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. At our Buffalo Convention, 
Howard Ennes, who directed the project, 
contacted the NVGA Board of Trustees and 
asked for technical assistance in preparation 
of professionally acceptable and generally 
useful guidance materials on the health 
occupations. The Board authorized the 
appointment of a committee, composed of 
the three section chairmen most directly con- 
cerned—Robert Hoppock (Group Methods), 
John Charlton (Audio-Visual), and Charles 
Morris (Occupational Research)—and two 
other authorities in the field—Gertrude For- 
rester and Carrie Losi. This committee, 
with Dr. Hoppock as chairman, met with 
the Project Director and his staff on at least 
three occasions to discuss such items as cov- 
erage, content, style, format, and reading 
level of the publications. The group also 
reviewed the draft materials and arranged 
for pretests of them using counselor, 


teacher, and student samples to get reac- 
tions on the above mentioned points. 

It is interesting to note that similar com- 
mittees were appointed by the National 


“Association of Secondary School Principals 


and the National Health Council. It is 
also significant that all the major profes- 
sional associations in the health field were 
consulted and most contributed directly 
in preparation of the materials. 

Copies of the publications covering 156 
health careers and a general survey of op- 
portunities in health occupations are being 
distributed free of charge to all APGA mem- 
bers and to all secondary school principals 
in the United States. 

The contributions of the NVGA Com- 
mittee are acknowledged in the publications 
and in all publicity put out by the National 
Health Council. There are undoubtedly 
many other opportunities for this type of 
cooperative consultation service on the part 
of APGA and NVGA. This is a field well 
worth further exploration by the Associa- 
tion and its Divisions with the provision, 
of course, that other organizations, like the 
National Health Council, are sincerely in- 
terested in professional advice in produc- 
tion of a professionally acceptable and use- 
ful publication or project—Cuartes E. 
President-Elect, NVGA. 


What is your branch doing of special interest? 
Send your news notes to the assitant editor 
for reporting in the JOURNAL. 
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OUR READERS 


To the Editor: 

It has been claimed that a man’s character may 
be judged by his library. While this statement is 
certainly open to discussion, it can be safely said 
that the competence of a professional person is 
directly affected by his ability to keep up with cur- 
rent research and new developments in his particu- 
lar field. As the personnel and guidance field is 
constantly in a period of flux, this statement is un- 
doubtedly true for the counselor. 

The academic background of the well-trained 
counselor usually includes courses in tests and 
measurement, counseling techniques, and educa- 
tional and occupational information. When the 
counselor took these courses in college, the pro- 
fessor probably pointed out the changing nature of 
the content of these courses. But once the courses 
were completed and satisfactory grades recorded, far 
too many counselors accepted the idea that they 
were now experts in the profession and they could 
go forth with this store of information and success- 
fully meet all situations. Some counselors are still 
using tools, techniques, and data that are ten, 
twenty, or even thirty years old. They refuse to 
admit that the very nature of life itself is change 
and unless they are able to keep up with these 
changes, they cannot perform at their optimum 
level. 

To be up to date with developments in the ex- 
panding and improving profession of counseling, 
the counselor has no choice but to spend a good 
percentage of his time and no small amount of his 
income on professional journals. The question 
then arises, which journals should be read. It 
would be physically impossible and financially dis- 
astrous for the average counselor to read all, or even 
a large sample, of the numberless journals touch- 
ing on the personnel and guidance profession. The 
following list of recommended periodicals is not 
meant to be inclusive nor exclusive nor is it intended 
that it will fit the needs of all counselors. Pri- 
marily it is designed to provide a basic take-off 
point from which departures into more specialized 
interest fields may be made. 

First on the list of most counselors should appear 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal. This journal 
provides a broad overview of a not too technical 
nature of the entire area of personnel and guidance 
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work. The small but excellent Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly published by the NVGA should be of 
interest to most counselors engaged in any type of 
vocational guidance. For the counselor who is more 
concerned with personality counseling, the Journal 
of Consulting Psychology offers articles pertinent to 
this area. Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, as its name implies, is devoted primarily to 
statistical studies in the fields of measurement and 
evaluation. 

A most useful addition to any counselor's reading 
list is Psychological Abstracts. More information is 
packed in one issue of these abstracts than appears 
in fifty issues of the average journal. However, 
many of the articles and books reviewed in the 
Abstracts are not concerned with the personnel and 
guidance field. Somewhat mitigating this limita- 
tion is a useful classification system which enables 
the reader to find those articles which concern his 
particular area of specialization. 

The Journal of Educational Psychology carries 
articles pertinent to testing as well as more general- 
ized papers on learning problems and related top- 
ics. The Junior College Journal usually devotes at 
least one issue each year to guidance. ‘This journal 
should certainly be included for the counselor in a 
junior college. Finally, educational journals such 
as School and Society, Clearing House, and the Jour- 
nal of Higher Education occasionally include manu- 
scripts of interest to counselors. Frequent browsing 
through the Reader’s Guide and the Educational 
Index will furnish the counselor with a selected 
reading list for his perusal. 

The alert counselor will find many sources for 
professional reading other than these listed above. 
A little imagination, a moderate amount of money, 
and a great deal of effort should result in a forward- 
looking, well-informed counselor. 

Epwarp J. DuRNALL 
Nasson College 
Springvale, Maine 


MAILING LIST SALES 


The APGA lists are frequently sold to 

individuals and groups who wish to 

make mailings to members and sub- 

scribers. The sale of the lists does not 

imply APGA approval of the materials 
mailed. 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


Nancy Suivers of the APGA Head- 
quarters staff will leave in late April for 
Reykjavik, Iceland, where her husband will 
be on assignment with the Foreign Service 
of the State Department for the next two 
years. Mrs. Shivers, who joined the staff 
of NVGA as Assistant Editor of Occupations 
when NVGA offices were moved to Wash- 
ington in 1949, served APGA as Acting 
Executive Secretary in 1952-1953 and since 
has held the position of Assistant Executive 
Secretary. 


C. Bepe former Director of the 
Program Development and Review Branch, 
International Education Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, has been appointed 
Secretary General of the South Pacific Com- 
mission. The Commission, established by 
agreement between the Governments of 
Australia, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States in 1948, is an advisory and 
consultative body to these Member Govern- 
ments and the local administrations of the 
17 island territories in the South Pacific 
region. Its purpose is to study and recom- 
mend measures for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the peoples of the territories. The 
United States-administered territories of 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands are included 
within the territorial area covered by the 
Commission. 


ABRAHAM Jacoss, former Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation at the Longview 
State Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed Associate Professor of Education 
in the Guidance Department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Jacobs 
will direct an expanded program for pre- 
paring vocational rehabilitation counselors. 
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Hunter College, New York City, has ap- 
pointed Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Associate 
Dean of Women at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as Dean of Students and Professor 
of Psychology and Philosophy. Dean Hop- 
wood is a member of the Editorial Board 
of this Journal. 


A. PEMBERTON JOHNSON, formerly a proj- 
ect director with the Educational Testing 
Service at Princcton, New Jersey, has ac- 
cepted a position as counselor with the 
Newark College of Engineering’s Testing 
and Guidance Division. 


VirciniA F. SmitH is on leave from her 
position as Director of Guidance, Richmond 
County Schools, Augusta, Georgia. For the 
current year she is Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of 
Colorado and Counselor-Trainer in Guid- 
ance for the State of Colorado. 


Ken D. Netson, formerly Counselor 
Trainer in Michigan State College, has 
joined the Bureau of Pupil Personnel in the 
New York State Department of Education. 


Ceci. O. SAMUELSON, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Utah, is the new State Director 
of Guidance Services for Utah. 


notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


Northeastern Ohio 


“Personal Factors Affecting Success” was 
chosen this year as the program theme of 
the Northeastern Ohio VGA in Cleveland. 
Donald E. Super keynoted this theme at the 
November meeting. On January 13, T. J. 
Koma, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, developed it further as related to 
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success in industry. Paul Wilson, Cleveland 
Welfare Federation, led a discussion Febru- 
ary 17 on the older worker. Edward Mori- 
arty, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
will conclude the series on April 21 with 
the topic, “Personal Factors Affecting the 
Success of the Handicapped.” 


Central Indiana 

The Indiana Central Branch of NVGA 
will hold a Spring Conference Meeting at 
Ball State Teachers College in Muncie on 
May 14, 1955. Harold B. Pepinsky, Ohio 
State University, will be the keynote speaker. 
The conference is scheduled for a Saturday 
so that all Indiana members of APGA will 
have an opportunity to share the program. 


Chicago, Illinois 

The Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association at its February 7 meeting heard 
Robert Hoppock, Professor of Education 
at New York University, speak on “Group 
Conference as a Guidance Technique.” Dr. 
Hoppock discussed important features 
about the group conference technique and 
conducted a demonstration of a group con- 
ference in action, using three women in the 
same occupation. This unrehearsed situa- 
tion gave real, practical facts about the 
techniques of bringing out information and 
handling audience participation effectively. 
The Branch expects soon to have its direc- 
tory of Chicago members printed and avail- 
able. The directory is being prepared as 
a special service to local members. 


Long Beach, California 

The Long Beach Guidance and Personnel 
Association held a panel discussion meeting 
on February 17 on the subject of “Education 
and Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped.” In April the group will meet 
jointly with the Orange County Chapter. 
Mrs. Charles E. Robbins, Executive Man- 
ager of Atomic Industry Forum, Inc., will 
speak on “New Jobs in a New World.” 


Lansing, Michigan 
At the February meeting of the Lansing 
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Branch of NVGA, Donald L. Grummon, 
Director of the Counseling Center at Michi- 
gan State College, spoke on “The Deeper 
Implications of Vocational Counseling.” 
In March the Branch conducted a panel 
discussion on “New Developments in Coun- 
seling with Handicapped Students at the 
Secondary School Level,” and the May meet- 
ing will be a panel discussion dealing with 
problems in articulation in each step from 
elementary school to college. 


Ohio APGA Council 


Guidance programs for the youth of Ohio 
took a forward step recently with the for- 
mation of a new advisory group at the state 
level. Representatives from APGA groups 
in the Akron, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Steu- 
benville, and Columbus areas participated 
in the organizational meeting held on March 
12 on the Ohio State University campus. 
The Council was set up to promote these 
objectives: 


1. To exchange information among the 
groups represented. 

2. To cooperate with other lay and profes- 
sional groups interested in guidance. 

3. To promote the development of Guid- 
ance Associations throughout the state. 


The next meeting of the Council is 
scheduled for April 30 at Pomerene Hall of 
Ohio State University. 


Material Needed 


APGA’s member in Scotland has 
requested help in obtaining copies of 
out of print USES Occupational 
Briefs. If any of you no longer need 
numbers I, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 33, 
36, 37, 44, 50, 78, 80, 86, or 89, will 
you send your copies to the Assistant 
Editor at APGA Headquarters, or if 
you prefer, send them directly to Eric 
J. Butt, “Cora Linn,” Belleisle Ave., 
Uddingston, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
Any help you can give will be much 
appreciated. 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 


What constitutes legal “negligence” in tort 
liability? 


Lester, a high school French teacher and 
official sponsor to the “N” Club, a boys’ 
athletic group, attended the Club's annual 
initiation in the school gym, and, as in pre- 
vious years, tested the wires to be used in 
the usual electric shock treatment. Some- 
thing, however, went terribly wrong, for 
when Curt, a physically strong lad, lay 
down on the wire mat, and the current was 
turned on, he was immediately electrocuted. 
Curt’s parents promptly prosecuted Lester 
for negligence. 


by THOMAS B. SHREWSBURY 


“Lester knew the mechanism was crudely 
contrived,” argued their lawyer, “and that 
electricity was particularly dangerous when, 
as in this case, the boys were lying on a 
damp floor. By not having foreseen the 
possible consequences, he did not exercise 
that reasonable care and vigilance which 
any prudent person would have done.” 

“Perhaps so,” countered Lester's attorney, 
“but Curt was pretty sure the initiation 
would include an electric shock, and will- 
ingly assumed the risk. His contributory 
negligence, therefore, disallows any recovery 
here.” 

What's your verdict? 
liable? 


Is Lester legally 


Decision: “Yes,” stated the court, claiming 
that of the two legal principles involved, 
the first, the “foreseeability” of harmful re- 
sults, was obvious, while the second, “con- 
tributory negligence,” was a negative factor, 
since Curt could not be expected to assume 
risk of injury through Lester’s negligence. 
(Based on a South Dakota decision.") 

Implications: Fortunately, such senseless 
practices are generally disappearing from 
fraternal and club rituals. But opportuni- 
ties will always exist—in campus activities, 
off-campus excursions, etc.—where accidents 
can happen. When they do, it is possible 
for supervisory personnel, despite prior 
parental or administrative sanction, to be 
held personally accountable for immediate 
injuries and subsequent related disabilities. 
For while in most states non-profit organi- 
zations still enjoy governmental immunity 
from liability suits unless contrarily per- 
mitted by state legislation (though recent 


1, ~ 1, DeGooyer, et al., v. Harkness, et al., 70 S.D. 26, 
13 N.W. (2d) 815 (1944). 


opinions increasingly acknowledge this 
law's moral injustice), nowhere are employ- 
ees of these organizations above the law. 
Nor does the fact that liability insurance 
can ease employees’ financial burdens mini- 
mize their responsibility to prevent foresee- 
able mishaps wherever possible. 

Since so many liability cases occur in 
those extra-class situations for which guid- 
ance and personnel programs are respon- 
sible, it follows logically that to protect 
students’ welfare, and to safeguard our- 
selves and our institutions against needless 
legal actions, we must ensure not only our 
own understanding of the legalities in- 
volved, but also that of all others active in 
our programs: teachers, activity sponsors, 
chaperones, faculty counselors, etc. For 
negligence arising out of either ignorance 
or imprudent observance of the law is 
scarcely an effective method of guarantee- 
ing personal security, administrative ap- 
probation, or the fulfillment of our educa- 
tive task. 


Reason is the life of the law—Sir Epwarp Coke 
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You Might Like to Read 


WHAT ARE THE “Guidance Services in Order 
of Importance”? That is the question that 
George Keppers attempted to answer in 
doing the research summarized in the 
January Clearing House. Opinions were 
gathered from state supervisors of guidance, 
counselor trainers, and guidance directors in 
secondary schools in all but three of our 
states. 

This country-wide concensus of expert 
opinion was that: 

1. The principal should give adminis- 
trative support to the program. 

2. The coordinator of guidance services 
should provide leadership in coordinating 
the program as well as perform specific 
services. 

8. The counselor should work with 
boys and girls on an individual basis and 
act as a consultant to the teacher. 

4. The teacher contributes through 
classroom activities and by referring pupils 
for counseling. 

5. Counseling is considered the most 
important service of the guidance program. 

6. An adequate cumulative folder is an 
important adjunct to the program. 

7. Counseling services should be limited 
in a beginning program. 

8. Qualified personnel cooperating with 
other staff members is essential for the pro- 
gram’s success. 

9. The guidance program and the cur- 
riculum should supplement one another. 

10. If counselors are to teach, the class- 
work should be definitely related to guid- 
ance. 

11. Beginning should be with a few serv- 
ices available for all rather than all serv- 
ices for a few. 

12. Time for counseling should be flex- 
ible so as to meet the needs of the pupils 
and changes in the program. 

18. Group-guidance activities should not 


Crarence W. Faitor is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, on leave for 
the academic year from the University of Colorado. 
Emory J. Westey teaches in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools. 
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be an end in themselves but should supple- 
ment counseling. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE IS GENERALLY of 
little help on the a of discipline. 
Recently, however, The American Teacher 
Magazine has been publishing some good 
articles—in February, e.g., “Tighter Disci- 
plinary Policy Necessary for Better Educa- 
tion” reporting that an A.F. of T. shows 
that administrators dodge the issue while 
limiting teachers’ authority, and “Disci- 
pline or Disorder,” the second — ina 
classroom teacher symposium on the grow- 
ing problem of unruly students. 

A discipline policy for boards of educa- 
tion was recommended by the 1954 na- 
tional A.F. of T. Convention. It has four 
parts: (1) The principal shall be respon- 
sible for the discipline of the school. (2) 
The teacher's relation to the pupil shall be 
in loco parentis subject to any state laws. 
(3) The board of education and the admin- 
istrative personnel shall support princi- 
pals and teachers in situations arising out 
of disciplinary measures. (4) No stigma 
shall be attached to the reporting of a pupil 
to the principal or requesting help from the 
principal. 


NorMan Cousins, editor of The Saturday 
Review, throws a high-level challenge at 
young people who aspire to be professional 
writers. It is presented in the January 
Junior College Journal in “Youth and the 
Fine Arts: Wanted: Young Writers with 
Something to Say.” Cousins reminds us 
that “Most of the great tests in human his- 
tory have produced great writers who ac- 
knowledged a special responsibility to their 
times. They defined the issues, recognized 
the values at stake, and dramatized the 
nature of the challenge. Today in the ab- 
sence of vital moral leadership on the offi- 
cial world level, it is more important than 
ever that writers see themselves as repre- 
sentatives of the human community.” 


ONE IMPORTANT FACTOR TO CONSIDER in 
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choosing employment is for the work-seeker 
to learn as much as possible about the atti- 
tude of the employer toward human rela- 
tions. “Judging a Company by Its Pre-Em- 
ployment Human Relations,” in January 
Jobs, gives some hints for the prospective 
worker to use in studying any company he 
is interested in working for. Points covered 
are the treatment accorded by interviewers, 
opportunities for advancement, the com- 
pany’s promotional policy, the company’s 
wage scale, the company’s labor union 
history, and the stability of the company. 


“. . . THE LARGE FAMILY WAS FOUND TO BE 
more authoritarian in disciplinary patterns. 
. . « The teenagers from small families 
showed evidence of more often being able 
to choose their destiny. . . . college attend- 
ance is more often a privilege of the child 
from the small family than from the lange 
family... . ‘Teenagers in the small fami 

more often had their sex information from 
socially approved sources. ... The high 
school youth who were only-children felt 
more socially grown up and able to assume 
responsibility than did those from large 
families. . A higher proportion of girl 
leaders were found in the only-child group 
than in families of other sizes. . . . As to 
total adjustment | emg in all areas, only- 
children averaged more problems than did 
others.” Etc., etc. from “Teenage Adjust- 
ments in Large and Small Families,” by 
Paul Landis in the January Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of Women. 


ACTUAL FIGURES ON THE “Monetary Earn- 
ings and Allowances of High School Sen- 
iors” in seven southern states are presented 
in the January High School Journal. Some 
of the general findings are what would or- 
dinarily be expected—boys earned more 
money than girls; rural youth had smaller 
cash assets than did urban young people. 
Interesting comparisons were made as to 
the amounts made and whether contribu- 
tions were made by the youths to the 
family expenses. The general conclusion 
was that “Educators might well give more 
attention than they have so far to ways in 
which high school students can hold part- 
time jobs while they continue in school. 
The importance of work experience and of 


related economic responsibility in the ma- 
turing of high school youth, under school- 
industry relationships which insure edu- 
cational and maturing values for youth 
without the danger of exploitation of youth 
by industry may become clearer to some 
educators jf the nation should experience 
a lowered level of general employment 
with a scarcity of jobs for youth of high 
school age.” 


Tue arricLe By Hart Douciass on “The 
Modern High-School Curriculum” in the 
January School Review is full of direct 
statements and of great im- 

rtance to those who are charged with the 
eadership in curricular and guidance fields. 
These stress the keen necessity for integra- 
tion of the work in the two areas if schools 
are ever to really serve the pur for 
which they nominally exist. Take these 
statements, for instance. “Clear educa- 
tional thinking today is concerned not only 
with the intellectual growth of young 
people but also with their social, physical, 
and emotional growth and adjustment.” 
and “The school should make sure that 
young people know the moral and ethical 
virtues and that they have opportunity to 
put their knowledge to practical use.” 


and these . . . also: 


“Factory Employment of Women” in No- 


vember Monthly Labor Review. . . .“So 
You Want to Be an F.B.I. Agent!” in Janu- 
ary Student Life. . .“In the Direction of 
Your Dreams” in January Lifetime Living 

. -“A Study in the Area of Family Life 
Education: the Nature of Sex Education 
Programs in Wisconsin High Schools” in 
December High School Journal. . .“Ap- 
prenticeship Progresses with a New Ap- 
proach” in January American Vocational 
Journal. .“What about Those Teen- 
agers” in January Education Digest. 
“Serving Potential Employers through 
Labor Market Information” in January 
Employment Security Review. . .“Educa- 
tion for Guidance Services and Practices” 
in Journal of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance. . .“Developmental Tasks and 
the Study of Science” in January Educa- 
tional Leadership. 
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EpucaTiInG WOMEN FOR A CHANGING 
Wortp, by Kate Hevner Mueller. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954, 302 pp. $4.75. 


roles women must play in 
today’s woe | and how education may 
contribute to their effectiveness are dis- 
cussed against a rich background of infor- 
mation drawn from the various social dis- 
ciplines. The author raises many ques- 
tions, suggests many approaches, presents 
no solutions. The book is provocative. 
Wisely she asks should the education of 
women be different from that of men. 
Studies, she notes, have shown that differ- 
ences between men and women are mini- 
mal; there are actually greater differences 
within the respective sexes. The needs of 
men and women are cores the same. 
Although it is acknowledged that only a 
small proportion of women go on for higher 
education, the book is concerned with what 
may be done at this level to prepare women 
for the diversity of roles they must play. 

Education must then devise many cur- 
ricula to meet the individual differences 
among women, some of these differences 
being the direct result of differences in home 
training. The first step according to the 
author is “to differentiate the sociological 
layers and the psychological diversities of 
the women for whom the curricula are 
needed.” This is a point the author keeps 
in mind as she discusses in subsequent 
chapters, dating and mating, homemaking, 
earning, citizenship, politics, and leisure 
time. But as one reads these chapters, the 
question is asked, are not these likewise 
areas of concern and interest to men. In 
fact it is easy for the reader to forget the 
title and to look — this as a book of 
social educational objectives equally appli- 
cable to both sexes. 

The changing roles of women have their 
effect on men too, and it is in their rela- 
tionship with each other at work or in the 
home that conflict may arise. Men too 
? 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


need to understand their own 1 eee 
make-up and how they are influenced by 
the barnacles of tradition which still cling 
to many of them. Attitudes and values be- 
gin in the home. Self-concepts get their 
start there, too, when children daily observe 
their parents and others and note their re- 
gard for each other and themselves. Self- 
concepts are shaped by what comes in on the 
air waves and on the movie or television 
screen. Education has a tremendous task 
to re-shape attitudes to help young men 
and women face up to the realities of the 
situations that lie ahead of them in the 
home, at work, and in the community, to 
understand the forces and stresses which 
make their lives very different from that of 
their parents. Women work outside of the 
home; men have taken over the barbecues. 
Both build their own homes in this “do it 
yourself” age. 

There are some insurmountable prob- 
lems for the woman who wants to work: her 
interrupted work spans, her lack of job 
mobility, her own attitudes toward outside 
work and her employer. She suffers from 
prejudice hangovers in the matter of salary 
and advancement and because she is a 
woman. Still she has come a long way in 
terms of performance and opportunity in 
this half century. 

Mrs. Slings out a very significant 
trend in our labor market today which 
merits attention for both men and women. 
“We perceive that the large majorities of 
the workers in the force (labor) both men 
and women, but more surely women, will be 
occupied exclusively with the non-creative 
impersonal routines, will be managed and 
manipulated with more and more aliena- 
tion of their personalities from their gain- 
ful employment. . . . Fewer and fewer 
individuals . . . can express themselves 
freely or creatively on the jobs.” The 
author notes that vocational guidance to- 
day is giving little attention to the in- 
trinsic values of work and calls for some 
other kind of education to meet the needs 
of self-fulfillment in society today. She 
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pre-publication researc 
any other instrument s 


DEVISED BY 

David Segel. Ph. D. (Stanford). Specialist in Tests and Measurements. 
U. S. Office of Education 

Evelyn Raskin, Ph. D. (Minnesota). Assistant Professor of 
Psychology. Brooklyn College 


DESIGNED TO 

provide valid and reliable information for students in Grades 7-13 
and adults in nine primary aptitude areas and four basic 

factors. The nine tests are: Test 1, Word Meaning; Test 2, 
Paragraph Meaning; Test 3, Language Usage; Test 4, Routine Clerical 
Facility; Test 5, Arithmetic Reasoning; Test 6, Arithmetic 
Computation; Test 7, Applied Science and Mechanics; Test 8, Spatial 
Relations-Two Dimensions; and Test 9, Spatial Relations— 

Three Dimensions. The four factors are: I, Verbal Comprehension; 
II, Perceptual Speed; ITI, Numerical Reasoning; and IV, 

Spatial Visualization. 


RESULTS HELP TO 

furnish information which will (1) help examinees understand their 
aptitudes better so as to make realistic vocational plans and 
choose the school subjects in which they will enjoy the greatest 
success, and (2) aid counselors and other school personne! in 
guiding individual students and adjusting curricular offerings 

to their need. 


 Menval contains 
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We invite you to inspect these tests. Order your specimen set now. 
Specimen sets include one copy of each of the nine tests, 96-page 
manual. nine scoring keys. extended profile sheet, transparent profile 
sheet. class record sheet. and both answer sheets. 

The price postpaid is $1.75. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
Los Angeles, Calif. » New Cumberland, Penn. « Madison, Wis. » Dallas, Texas 
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might well ask, if a woman fails to find 
satisfaction in the self-directed routines of 
homemaking, what about the young man 
caught up in the routines of a highly or- 
ganized business or industrial set-up? 
Young men, no less than young women, 
have found a sharp contrast between the 
stimulating self-centered atmosphere of edu- 
cation and their first years on the job. It 
takes them a while to appreciate that to- 
day's work pays off in “income, status, or 
power” and only after a time! Equally im- 
portant in this reviewer's opinion is the 
need to prepare the individual for entry 
into a labor market which is very different 
from the homogeneous pupil-centered set- 
ting in which he has been — for 
from 12 to 16 years of school life. 

The presence of growing numbers of 
married students on the campus poses new 
problems and new opportunities for edu- 
cators, which it is hoped the author may 
sometime explore more fully. Are these 
marriages increasing because of crowd in- 
fluence—because it is the thing to do? Or 
is it because of the military draft? Perha 
the marriage courses should be given in the 


9 Helpful Texts 
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effective. 


first year of college. Should and can we 
include in the standard social science 
courses subject matter related to the im- 
mediate interests and needs of these young 
married couples? Observations indicate 
that homemaking activities are generally 
happily shared by both partners on the 
campus, even when there are children. It 
is to be expected that a practice so begun 
will continue. 

The growing practice of men depending 
upon their wives to help finance their pro- 
fessional education may lead in time to 
better understanding of working women, 

articularly when these same men become 
uture employers. 

It is interesting to note that a number of 
books have of recent years concerned them- 
selves with the problem of women’s educa- 
tion and her status. In 1953 alone there 
were three significant ones: Mirra Komarov- 
sky's Women in the Modern World: their 
education and their dilemmas; Simone de 
Beauvoir’s The Second Sex; and Ashley 
Montagu’s The Natural Superiority of 
Women. Mrs. Mueller’s is a kaleidoscopic 
approach which has its advantages in syn- 
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COUNSELING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


With counseling the key point, this new text presents its initiation, development, and relation 
to other guidance services. The book provides students with an opportunity to explore the 
counseling ficld—its nature, development, operation and evaluation—as a possible area of 
educational specialization. It also gives teachers and administrators an over-view of coun- 
seling and its supporting services and their respective roles in making the counseling service 


1955 384 pp. $4.25 


v 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICES of the GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


This text contains a survey of terms used in describing guidance activities, a history of the devel- 
opment of guidance services, an over-view of the nature of such services, an evaluation guide, and 


a glimpse of what the future holds for the guidance movement. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


1951 379 pp. $4.50 
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thesizing the many ideas and contributions 
of the various social disciplines. Ana- 
lytically, some areas deserve more intensive 
treatment. 

In this reviewer's opinion the references 

to women are secondary in its over-all pres- 
entation of possible decae goals. It 
is unfortunate then to have suggested a 
limitation by inserting “women” in the 
title, thereby limiting the audience. Men 
and women live in one world and are in 
the majority of instances educated in the 
same institutions with opportunities for 
ee in the same type of curricula. 
t is hoped, however, that educators of 
bota men and women will read the book 
for an understanding of the dilemmas and 
conflicts arising from the shifting patterns 
of living. As the author anticipates, the 
new problem for education may be “not 
how to earn a living, but how to live,” and 
this is of equal concern to both sexes.— 
Emity CHERVENIK, Assistant Dean of 
Women, University of Wisconsin. 
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EpUCATION FOR LATER MATURITY, com- 
piled by Wilma Donahue. New York: 
Whiteside Inc. and William Morrow & 
Co., Inc. 1955. 33pp. $4.50. 


PONSORED BY the Adult Education As- 

sociation of the U.S.A., this book re- 
flects the fact that adult education, still in 
its infancy in our country, is already deeply 
concerned with old age. And old age, if 
we may judge by the thousands of people 
who are pouring into clubs and day centers 
for senior citizens, and into pre-retirement, 
health, and handcraft classes being estab- 
lished especially for oldsters, is becoming 
equally concerned with adult education. 

In this volume some 32 chefs have con- 
tributed to a boulliabaise into which has 
been tossed a round-up of current educa- 
tional programs being sponsored by schools, 
churches, management, unions, and welfare 
agencies, seasoned with some rationaliza- 
tions as to techniques which may prove 
valid in teaching oldsters, and sprinkled 
with the wine of some goals to be considered 
in educating senior citizens. The final 
product will please neither the chefs nor 
those who sit down to feast on this book, 
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for, the ingredients for making a truly fine 
compost are as yet unavailable. 

Unfortunately research has hardly begun 
in geronto-education. We need to know 
what motivations are effective; which pro- 
cedures are successful, which unsuccessful, 
and why in each case; and above all, what 
values oldsters now have or will accept 
about old age. Obviously, the aged will 
not and should not be expected to wait for 
definitive answers; life is too short. Thus 
while this book presents too little, too early, 
it will be of enormous help in stimulati 
the development of pre-retirement counsel- 
ing and the growth of classes, clubs, and 
centers for senior citizens. It is the first 
major effort to show that old age is edu- 
cable, and thus represents a landmark in 
the development of gerontology. 

For personnel and guidance professionals 
the value of the volume lies mainly in a 
skillful summary of the capacities of older 
adults by Irving Lorge and a digest of 
counseling problems in relationship to older 
job seekers by Charles E. Odell. There are 
sound warnings here too against unw 
use of personnel tools and techniques vali- 
dated on youths. Perhaps most important 
is the spirit that pervades through the vol- 
ume. It is one of enthusiasm. Geron- 
tology is no dismal science; its practitioners, 
represented in this book, view old age as 
the beginning of a new adventure, as open- 
ing up new opportunities. 

There is a disconcerting lack of emphasis 
in this book on the tensions and conflicts 
which prevail in later life. The job of the 
middle-aged and aged is threefold: to learn, 
unlearn, and relearn. And this must be 
done in a culture which is largely anti-aged, 
which fears old age, and is plagued by 
guilt feelings about its treatment of the 
aged. Only as we come to understand the 
psychology and culture of our society and 
our aged can we_ successfully ucate 
younger people for later life and older 
= for a new life in the later years. 
Oddly enough in “Education for Later Ma- 


turity,” there is little emphasis on maturity 
as a quality rather than as a time-bound 
Ith 


concept, although Lawrence K. Frank comes 
closest to recognition of this fact in the 
philosophic frame-work he provides for 
education for aging. There is —- 
recognition however throughout the boo 
of the need for education throughout the 
life-cycle. 
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Dr. Donahue has here indeed a begin- 
ning, a good beginning. ._The book is a 
desirable addition to the library of anyone 
dealing with living fossils, those who have 
stopped learning, regardless of age. The 
intelligent oldster keeps educating him- 
self.—ALpert J. ApraMs, Director, New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE, by 
Walter A. Friedlander. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 683 pp. $6.75. 


[ix Book is part of the Prentice-Hall 
Sociology Series, edited by Professor 
Herbert Blumer. The author is Associate 
Professor of Social Welfare in the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the volume is de- 
voted to ae material, and the 
remainder is divided into three parts, 
covering (1) the development of social wel- 
fare in the United States and England, (2) 
the present system and organization of so- 
cial welfare and (3) social welfare adminis- 
tration. The aim throughout has been to 
illustrate the process of peg | help in 
our complex society, faced as it is by varied 
social problems in the areas of child wel- 
fare, family conflict, mental hygiene, social 
insurance, assistance to the needy, housing, 
industry, delinquency, crime, corrections, 
veterans’ services, group work, and recrea- 
tion, as they are being provided by govern- 
mental and private agencies. The volume 
includes appropriate case history material 
which illustrates typical problems in vari- 
ous social work areas and which shows how 
specific situations are handled profes- 
sionally. 

The author has tackled an encylopedic 
task, and no doubt experts in specific areas 
may note, depending on their approach, 
omissions or lack of emphasis. However, 
it is essential to observe that in a text of 
this kind, selection has to be made. The 
technical language of sociology and social 
work has been kept at a minimum, and for 
the ambitious who desire to pursue the 
material deeper, readily accessible reference 
material has been compiled. 

The author states that the book can 
serve particularly (1) social agency board 
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SELECTING AN 
OCCUPATION 


By C. A. Prosser & C. S. 
Sifferd. New Edition. 
New in concept, in organiza- 
tion and in presentation. 
Contains significant facts 
about representative types of 
work. Outlines methods of 
selecting an occupation. 246 


pages, cloth bound. $2.50 


AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 

By Stephenson- Millett. One of the finest and most 

readable books on social etiquette. Brief and 

concise but complete. Interestingly illustrated. 
aper cover. 70¢ 


UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
By Helen Shacter. This book gives the funda- 
mental principles of personal and group relations. 
It tells about basic human needs and how they may 
be met by self adjustment. 70¢ 
See these and our mony other books at Booth No. 5 
APGA Meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, April 4-7 
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members and volunteers, (2) those who are 
looking forward to or who are employed 
in social welfare capacities, and (53) stu- 
dents who intend to study social work or 
who are enrolled in graduate social work 
curriculums. 

In the reviewer's opinion, board mem- 
bers and social agency volunteers will not 
utilize this volume to any extent. The 
former are invariably exceptionally busy 
people who will be more interested in spe- 
cific and detailed information concerning 
the problems facing their particular agency. 
Board members are usually given a _ 
deal of material to read on a regular basis 
by agency executives. Social agency volun- 
teers are a highly mobile group who offer 
their services willingly for various reasons. 
They are not particularly curious in aca- 
demic matters and I do not feel that they 
will be utilizing Mr. Friedlander’s book. 

Vocational counselors will probably not 
find it desirable to utilize this book as a 
guidance tool in providing occupational 
information to individuals interested in 


employment in the social welfare field. 
Much more 


specific, synthesized, and 
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pointed vocational information materials 
tor this purpose are readily available in 
other sources. Individuals already em- 
ployed in the field of social welfare would 
probably turn to a volume like the Social 
Work Yearbook rather than Professor Fried- 
lander’s book, should they desire informa- 
tion concerning the various facets of social 
welfare. The Social Work Yearbook is re- 
vised regularly and is thereby brought up 
to date frequently. 

The greatest value of this book appears 
to the reviewer to be as a textbook—at the 
undergraduate level, in departments of soci- 
ology or social work—serving to introduce 
the field of social work or the area of social 
welfare, and also as a source-book, at the 
graduate level, in courses in social welfare 
organization. For these two purposes Pro- 
fessor Friedlander’s book is both welcome 
and needed.—HAROLD SILVERMAN, Execu- 
tive Director, Chicago B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service. 


I Finp My Vocation, by Harry D. Kitson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Fourth Edition, 1954. 282pp. $2.80. 


LTHOUGH MODEST in appearance, 
length, and title, this‘ volume con- 
tains within its covers many practical sug- 
gestions, wise Cautions, vocational insights, 
and carefully culled information. This 
reviewer cut his counseling eye-teeth on 
an earlier edition many years ago, used the 
third edition in his “Career Opportunities” 
course, and has just put the new edition in 
the hands of a young counselor he is help- 
ing to train. 

Since the readers of this review are likely 
to be familiar with the previous editions 
of so well-known a book, it seems less worth- 
while to summarize its contents than to 
indicate the differences between this latest 
issue and the 1947 edition. 

As the author puts it, “In this revised edi- 
tion attention has been focused on modern- 
ization. Census figures have been replaced 
by data from the 1950 census. The list of 
occupations in Chapter II has been cor- 
rected in the light of the revised Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. Chapters XV 
and XVI have been rewritten to accord 
with changes in Social Security legislation. 
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Revisions in other chapters have been made 
to conform with changes brought about by 
Federal laws regulating wages and hours 
of work.” In addition, the Outline for the 
Study of a Biography has been rewritten 
and a number of new titles added to the 
list of biographies. Changes have been 
made in the List of Visual Aids. Also at- 
tractive new photographs will be found 
throughout the book. 

Since J Find My Vocation is the kind of 
book which will probably be revised again 
in future years, a few suggestions may not 
be inappropriate. 

The chapters on “Finding Information in 
Printed Sources” and “Studying  Bi- 
ographies” might well be expanded to in- 
clude: the following cautions: 


1. Much of the occupational literature to 
be found in school and public libraries 
is outdated. Students seldom look at 
the date of publication of a book or 
pamphlet and, even if they should, they 
usually have no way of knowing whether 
or not the material is still applicable. 

2. Occupational literature may be biased. 
Young people and even adults rarely 
bother to find out who wrote the book 
or pamphlet they are consulting or to 
consider the possible motives of the 
author in publishing it. It may not 
occur to a starry-eyed teen-ager who 
dreams of a successful stage career that 
a pamphlet on opportunities in acting 
published by a dramatic school may be, 
intentionally or unintentionally, slanted. 
The naive reverence of many high school 
students for the printed word is well- 
known to teachers and counselors in 
secondary schools. 

3. In view of what has just been indicated, 
the author's statement, “After you have 
read two or three books or articles you 
may have the answers to all the ques- 
tions, in which case you are ready for 
the next step” (p. 70) is a somewhat haz- 
ardous suggestion to make to young 
people. 

4. In his chapter on “Studying  Bi- 
ographies,” Dr. Kitson says, “By studying 
the lives of well-known representatives 
of a vocation you can see what steps can 
be profitably taken; and by observing the 
mistakes of others in the same vocation 
you can guard against making them your- 
self” (p. 73). Unfortunately, however, 
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people who write autobiographies or 
memoirs often forget about their mis- 
takes or prefer not to mention them. 
As the late Morris R. Cohen used to say, 
“Men usually ascribe their failures to 
hard luck and their successes to their 
own sagacity!” Be this as it may, stu- 
dents should certainly be warned that 
autobiographies and even ey 
written by relatives, friends or hero- 
worshipers are likely to contain a good 
deal of fiction as well as fact. 


In the chapter on “The Lure of the 
White-Collar Job,” this statement appears: 
“The second claim is also unquestionably 
sound; the druggist probably associates with 
‘nicer’ people than does the mason” (P. 
177). Not only is this “unquestionably 
sound” claim definitely open to question, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
vague term “nicer” is not defined, but it 
actually serves to undermine the author's 
own thesis that all work is worthy of re- 
spect. 

Those who contemplate writing text- 
books for young people will find the chap- 
ters on Social Security and Unemployment 
Compensation (XV and XVI) well worth 
their attention. These two chapters, which 
were written by Goldie Kaback, are a re- 
freshing demonstration of how subject 
matter which appears dull can be made 
interesting by means of a simple device. If 
Dr. Kaback’s materia! could be set in larger 
type it would be a great relief to those un- 
fortunates (including the reviewer) with 
less than 20/20 vision. 

On page viii Dr. Kitson expresses the 
hope “that J Find My Vocation will con- 
tinue to aid young people in exploring the 
world of work, in discovering the problems 
they will encounter when they enter it, and 
in helping them to formulate plans that 
they may later put into execution.” There 
is no doubt in the mind of this reviewer that 
it will—NormMan Lowenstein, Vocational 
Adviser, James Madison High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Executive Responsisitity, An Analysis of 
Executive Responsibilities in the Work 
of Voluntary, Community Social Welfare 
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Organizations, by Ray Johns. New York: 
Association Press, 1954. 258 pp. 


Rx Jouns defines the purpose of his book 
“to analyze in direct, practical terms 
the responsibilities faced by executives in 
community service organizations, and to 
relate to these responsibilities the growin 
body of knowledge and insight about ad- 
has been developing in 


ministration whic 
recent years.” 

This he accomplishes rather well. He 
organizes the material in three parts in a 
clear, logical well planned manner. Part 
I defines administrative process. Part II 
outlines the area of executive responsibility 
and how it is practically applied. Part III 
discusses how the administrative process is 
carried on. Throughout the book but more 
specifically in Part III he sets up a criteria 
as a guide for working with people which 
strengthens the organization. 

Skillfully the author draws upon other 
experts in the administrative field to 
amplify and substantiate his statements. 
He concludes most of his chapters with 
suggested readings and here has given refer- 
ence pages which is a stimulus to follow 
through on further reading. An excellent 
bibliography further enhances the values 
of this material as a resource book. The 
appendix is an additional effective touch 
to the book. 

Mr. Johns book is a much needed and 
timely contribution. It should be helpful 
and give some answers to the social agency 
executive who is stimulated by his lay board 
members to look more critically at their 
agency operation. As social work emerges 
as big business, it is important that it learn 
from accepted practice and procedure in 
business and industry. This, however, is 
not a one way street. Social work has a 
contribution to make to the knowledge 
and understanding of executive responsi- 
bility because its basic skill is working with 
people. This book is well worth the time 
and thought of any busy agency executive. 
—Ouive K. Banister, Director, Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. 


<> 
COUNSELING witH YOUNG ‘PEopLe, by C. 


Eugene Morris. New York: Association 
Press, 1954. 144 pp. 
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T= Is a very Clearly and concisely written 
book—one of the best on lay counseling 
to appear in recent years. 

Counseling with Young People is essen- 
tially a book on principles and methods of 
counseling addressed to the “10-million 
American men and women who lead youth 
groups.” It’s a practical handbook for 
these youth leaders “to help prepare them 
for the informal counseling so frequently 
required . . . and to help increase the effec- 
tiveness of men and women who have al- 
ready had considerable experience in such 

idance.” It is this reviewer's opinion that 
it might well be read with profit by every 
one of the ten million. 

The viewpoint and understanding of 
the layman are kept uppermost throughout 
the book and the work of the group leader 
is shown in clear perspective. The author 
has done a fine job of trying to convey good 
counseling principles and techniques to the 

rson who has not had any extensive train- 
ing in counseling. 

Among the most significant of the book’s 
ten chapters are the ones dealing with group 
leadership, young people’s needs, under- 
standing personality, the counseling process, 
evaluation of counseling, and the ethics of 


counseling. Sample counseling interviews 


are given and evaluated in two sections of 
the k. 

The personal-social aspects of guidance 
come in for major consideration, as might 
be expected. The author is careful, how- 
ever, to sound frequent warnings to the 
counselor not to get beyond his depth. He 
gives a fine presentation, too, on the im- 
portance of knowing when and how to refer 
counselees to the specialized services. 

Since many types of counseling activities 
are going to be done by these millions of 
lay leaders anyway, more attempts, such as 
this book, should be made to see that it is 
done as well as possible. 

From the beginning to end, there is 
ample evidence that the book has been 
written by one who is both well-trained in 
professional guidance understandings and 
techniques and well-experienced in the 
problems confronting both professionals 
and lay counselors. 

While the book does not provide much 
that will be new to the trained and ex- 
perienced counselor, I would recommend 
this forceful and well-rounded presentation 
as being well worth an hour of | his reading 


time.—C, C. DunsMoor, Director Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL, b 
Nelle Wolfheim. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc., 1953. $3.75—145 pp. 


| puRPOSE of this little book is to de- 
scribe the author's attempts to expand 
the nursery school along the Freudian lines, 
and to use the pen | school as a source of 
information on psychoanalytic education. 
Apparently, the author succeeds fairly well. 

The reviewer has one major criticism, a 
double criticism, of this book (1) a reader 
untrained in Freudian principles would not 
find the book very understandable. (2) a 
reader trained in Freudian or general psy- 
chological understanding would have little 
need for this book. The book would be of 
little value to most American nursery school 
teachers at any rate, because it grows out 
of experiences entirely unlike those of the 
American nursery school teacher. 

A few good reminders are found from 
place to place in the book: 


1. The “goodness” of the “good child” is 
often a facade, and may be a result of too 
great fear for parents and teachers, or to 
an unhealthy love for such adults. 

2. The problems of “problem children” 
often originate with parents, or even with 
teachers. These adults may need more 
treatment than the children. 

3. The Oedipus —— in early child- 
hood is given considerable attention. 

4. The child cannot make satisfactory 
transference in the large nursery, or the 
old-type, highly organized nursery. 


There are numerous interesting case ex- 
amples. The reviewer feels that these ex- 
amples might have been more helpful if 
they had been more extensive, detailed, and 
if there had been some attempt to follow 
up in later childhood and adolescence. 

The author of this book is only slightl 
familiar with American research in chil 
growth and development. The guidance 
worker, parent, nursery school teacher, 
child psychologist, and researcher will find 
little to. challenge him in this book.—James 
E. Bane, Administrative Dean, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield. 
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